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The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  investigate  the  effects 
of  human  relations  group  experiences  on  fourth  grade  chil- 
dren's self-esteem  and  communication  skills. 

A  total  of  120  fourth  grade  children  in  an  elementary 
school  in  Alachua  County,  Florida,  was  randomly  assigned  to 
two  experimental  and  two  control  groups.     Each  group  was 
comprised  of  30  children.     Human  relations  group  experiences 
were  provided  for  the  60  children  in  the  experimental  groups 
by  the  researcher,  who  is  the  school  guidance  counselor.  The 
experimental  groups  met  30  minutes  twice  a  week  for  eight 
weeks  and  received  16  structured  activities  in  human  rela- 
tions.    These  activities  were  designed  to  increase  awareness 
of  self  and  others  and  to  improve  communication  skills. 

The  first  dependent  variable,  self-esteem,  was  measured 
pre-  and  posttest  by  the  Coopersmith  Self-Esteem  Inventory 
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(SEI) .     The  second  dependent  variable,  communication  skills, 
was  measured  pre-  and  posttest  on  the  Counselor  Verbal  Re- 
sponse Scale  by  means  of  180  audiotapes  which  recorded  the 
communications  of  student  dyads  role-playing  problem-solving 
situations. 

Data  analysis  showed  no  significant  differences  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  human  relations  group  experiences  between  the  ex- 
perimental and  control  groups'   self-esteem  and  communication 
skills  in  the  understanding,  specific,  and  exploratory  dimen- 
sions.    However,  there  was  a  significant  difference  between 
the  experimental  and  control  groups'  affective  dimension  of 
communication  skills. 

In  addition,  analysis  of  the  data  by  t-test  indicated 
that  the  experimental  groups  had  a  significant  gain  in  scores 
on  self-esteem  and  communication  skills  in  the  affective, 
understanding,  specific,  and  exploratory  dimensions.     A  cor- 
relation coefficient  analysis  indicated  a  positive  and  signif- 
icant relationship  between  self-esteem  and  each  dimension  of 
communication  skills. 

The  results  of  this  study  indicate  that  self-esteem  and 
communication  skills  were  improved  significantly  in  fourth 
grade  children  by  their  participation  in  human  relations 
group  experiences.     This  study  also  suggests  that  self-esteem 
and  communication  skills  are  positively  related.     The  impli- 
cations are  that  such  experiences  in  the  school  can  signifi- 
cantly improve  children's  feelings  toward  themselves  and 
others. 
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CHAPTER  ONE 
INTRODUCTION 

Dobson  and  Dobson  (1976)  have  stressed  that  elementary 
schools  have  a  major  responsibility  to  provide  a  model  for 
hxman  relations.     They  have  described  human  relations  as  one 
of  the  most  important  areas  of  study  in  the  growth  and  devel- 
opment process  of  children. 

According  to  Webster  (1964,  first  definition),  h\aman  is 
defined  as  "of,  relating  to,  or  characteristic  of  man."  The 
term  hiomane  is  defined  as  "marked  by  compassion,  sympathy,  or 
consideration  of  other  human  beings  or  animals."  Relations, 
according  to  Webster  (1964,  sixth  definition),  is  defined  as 
"the  state  of  being  mutually  or  reciprocally  interested." 
So,  it  seems  that,  considering  the  three  definitions,  human 
relations  and  the  quality  of  human  relations  would  depend 
upon  how  individuals  create  them. 

School  offers  a  unique  opportunity  where  true  human  rela- 
tions begin,  especially  while  children  are  very  young.  Ele- 
mentary children  come  to  school  with  many  needs.     They  need 
to  have  a  sense  of  belonging,  a  feeling  that  others  value 
them,  and  a  feeling  of  confidence  in  themselves  and  their 
abilities.     School  personnel  can  help  children  recognize  the 
differences  in  people  and  understand  the  causes  of  behaviors. 
The  school  environment  can  help  children  stretch  their 
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understandings  and  skills  to  include  members  of  groups  dif- 
ferent from  their  own.     Being  at  school  can  enable  children 
to  recognize  alternatives  in  behaviors  and  values  and  assist 
them  in  making  their  own  choices.     When  counselors  work  at 
the  school  level  to  do  these  things,  they  help  children  be- 
come the  kind  of  persons  who  do  not  feel  a  need  to  belittle 
their  peers  and  who  have  learned  to  work  in  many  kinds  of 
group  situations  with  many  kinds  of  people. 

Statement  of  the  Problem 
Many  children  in  a  school  setting  do  not  have  the  ability 
to  cope  with  their  feelings  about  others  who  are  different 
physically,  emotionally,  or  academically  from  themselves.  At 
the  elementary  level,  it  is  often  difficult  for  children  to 
understand  anyone  except  themselves  and  their  own  feelings. 
They  are  not  able  to  understand  how  their  own  behavior  affects 
how  other  children  feel.     Just  telling  children  the  importance 
of  getting  along  with  their  classmates  does  not  give  them  the 
skills  to  do  so.     When  communication  skills  involved  in  get- 
ting along  with  others  are  not  developed,  children  are  looked 
upon  as  "problem  children"  by  their  peers,  teachers,  or  par- 
ents.    As  a  result,  children  tend  to  get  tense,  fearful,  and 
on  guard,  which  can  eventually  affect  their  personalities, 
their  abilities  to  think  clearly,  and  their  abilities  to 
accept  and  understand  other  persons.     When  there  are  no  effec- 
tive interventions  or  help  for  children,  this  situation  can 
lead  to  disruption  in  their  social  growth  and  development  and 
psychological  disharmony. 
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Carkhuff   (1969a)  described  the  major  problems  of  our 
times  as  human  problems.     He  asserted  that  there  are  needs 
for  search  and  research  of  more  effective  ways  of  helping 
people.     He  emphasized  that  more  must  be  done  in  the  preven- 
tion of  crisis  situations. 

Human  relations  have  a  basic  requirement  that  those  who 
are  interacting  be  mutually  interested,  compassionate,  and 
considerate  of  each  other.     Elementary  schools  have  a  major 
responsibility  to  provide  a  model  of  himian  relations,  to  nur- 
ture human  relations  among  their  constituents,  and  to  give 
this  nurturing  intellectual  significance.     Therefore,  elemen- 
tary schools  need  to  provide  an  atmosphere  which  facilitates 
children  and  teachers  reaching  toward  their  unlimited  poten- 
tial to  love,  to  create,  to  learn,  and  to  grow. 

In  order  to  establish  a  school  atmosphere  based  upon  hu- 
man relations,  a  more  deliberate  approach  can  be  made.  This 
approach  involves  a  certain  amount  of  personal  risk.     To  take 
risks  in  interactions  with  others  seems  to  require  that  the 
physiological  and  safety  needs  of  the  individuals  are  fairly 
well  satisfied.     According  to  Gobel's  (1970)  interpretation, 
Maslow  sees  the  most  basic,  powerful,  and  obvious  of  all  man's 
needs  as  the  one  for  physical  survival.     Once  the  physical 
needs  are  satisfied,  the  safety  needs  emerge,  which  include 
feelings  of  security.     The  insecure  person  possesses,  an  almost 
compulsive  need  for  order  and  stability  and  generally  avoids 
anything  different  or  unexpected.     In  contrast,  the  secure 
person,  though  still  seeking  some  order  and  stability  in  life, 
has  a  curiosity  about  the  new  and  mysterious. 
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Once  children  feel  secure  with  their  peers,  perhaps  then 
they  will  be  free  to  risk  a  part  of  themselves  in  their  in- 
teractions with  teachers  and  others.     To  risk  even  a  small 
part  of  self  in  interactions  with  others  is  necessary  before 
a  trust  base  can  be  established. 

Trust  is  defined  by  Webster  (1964)  as  " .   .   .  firm  beliefs 
or  confidence  in  the  honesty,  integrity,  reliability,  and 
justice  of  another  person;   ...  to  allow  to  do  something 
without  fear  of  outcome."     In  order  to  create  such  an  atmos- 
phere in  the  elementary  school,  a  trust  base  is  imperative, 
which  involves  working  toward  the  satisfaction  of  Maslow's 
(1954)   love  and  belonging  and  esteem  needs.     Gobel   (1970)  de- 
fines the  love  and  belonging  needs  identified  by  Maslow  as 
finding  a  place  within  a  group  and  establishing  mutual  trust. 
Mutual  trust  between  people  involves  a  lack  of  fear  and  a 
dropping  of  defenses.     When  discussing  the  esteem  needs, 
Maslow  categorizes  them  as  self-respect  and  esteem  from 
others.  '  Self-esteem  includes  such  needs  as  desire  for  compe- 
tence, adequacy,  achievement,  independence,  and  freedom.  Re- 
spect for  others  includes  such  concepts  as  recognition,  accep- 
tance, and  appreciation.     Mutual  respect  and  mutual  trust  are 
extremely  important  between  and  among  teachers  and  students 
if  schools  are  to  provide  an  environment  that  facilitates  op- 
timal growth  and  development.     Only  when  a  trust  base  has 
been  established  are  teachers  and  students  able  to  share. 

Share,  according  to  Webster   (1964),  is  ".    .    .  to  have  a 
share  of  togetherness  with  others;  to  experience,  enjoy,  and 


endure  things  in  common."     Sharing  is  basic  to  establishing 
a  school  atmosphere  based  upon  hiiman  relations. 

Need  for  the  Study 
Children  need  help  in  developing  their  abilities  as  indi- 
viduals and  as  members  of  the  group  to  which  they  belong. 
The  lives  of  children  can  be  improved  if  the  groups  in  which 
they  work  and  play  are  made  better  by  cooperation  and  under- 
standing among  individual  group  members  and  among  different 
groups. 

Many  children  encounter  their  first  group  experience  out- 
side of  their  own  families  upon  arrival  at  school.     One  of 
the  most  important  tasks  every  child  faces  is  learning  how  to 
get  along  with  others.     When  one  child  meets  another  child, 
a  relationship  begins.     Learning  how  to  get  along  with  others 
successfully  involves  children  knowing  what  is  expected  of 
them  by  the  group  of  which  they  are  a  part.     Sometimes  prob- 
lems arise  in  a  personal  relationship  which  require  effective 
human  relations  skills.     When  problems  arise  that  could  in- 
volve the  use  of  human  relations  skills,  school  personnel  use 
various  techniques  in  minimizing  the  problem  situation.  Some 
schools  might  use  preventive  strategies  through  unit  teaching 
Other  schools  might  handle  the  problems  through  an  administra 
tor.     Still  others  might  employ  systematic  methods  to  assure 
positive  learning  from  the  experience. 

Human  relations  skills  can  be  taught  to  children  through 
an  organized  approach.     Through  such  an  approach,  the  follow- 
ing outcomes,  as  identified  by  a  public  school  in  Colorado, 
can  be  gained  from  group  counseling  experiences: 


1.  Children  will  have  the  chance  to  tell  about  some  of 
their  problems  and  concerns  in  everyday  relationships 

2.  Children  can  explore  and  understand  some  of  the  rea- 
sons why  other  persons  feel  and  behave  as  they  do. 

3.  Children  can  learn  skills  to  deal  with  some  of  their 
problems  in  a  face-to-face  relation. 

When  these  outcomes  are  realized,  children  become  more 
effective  in  their  relationships  with  others,  and  conse- 
quently have  more  time  and  energy  to  give  to  total  fulfill- 
ment of  the  educational  processes. 

Helping  to  develop  human  relations  skills  is  one  of  the 
functions  of  educators  at  public  schools.     One  of  the  chief 
aims  of  education  is  to  assist  children  in  gaining  the  knowl- 
edge, skills,  and  attitudes  which  will  make  it  possible  for 
them  to  take  their  places  in  society,  which  is  a  world  of 
many  and  various  groups   (LaBenne  &  Greene,  1969). 

Purpose 

The  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  determine  the  effects  of 
human  relations  group  experiences  on  fourth  grade  children's 
self-esteem  and  communication  skills.  Fourth  grade  children 
were  selected  as  participants  because  these  children  are  par- 
ticularly active  in  the  process  of  broadening  their  ideas  of 
other  people,  the  community,  and  the  world. 

This  investigation  attempts  to  answer  the  following  ques- 
tions : 

1.     Can  the  self-esteem  of  fourth  grade  children  be  im- 
proved through  human  relations  training? 


2.  Can  coitununication  skills  of  fourth  grade  children  be 
improved  through  human  relations  training? 

3.  Is  there  a  relationship  between  self-esteem  and  com- 
munication skills  of  fourth  grade  children? 

All  learning  experiences  at  the  elementary  school  level 
involve  children's  self-esteem.     Self-esteem  is  a  part  of 
children's  academic  progress,  physical  accomplishments,  and 
social  behaviors,  i.e.,  participation,  attendance,  attitudes, 
and  citizenship.     Learning  experiences  also  involve  some  form 
of  communication.     The  literature  reveals  numerous  studies 
concerning  communication  training  programs  which  have  been 
effective  at  higher  educational  levels  with  students,  parents, 
and  teachers.     The  present  study  endeavors  to  establish  a 
sound  human  relations  program  at  the  elementary  level  by  in- 
vestigating both  the  self-esteem  and  communication  skills  of 
children  and  the  relationship,  if  any,  of  the  two. 

The  literature  reports  that  children  often  have  problems 
in  relating  to  their  peers  and  there  is  evidence  that  chil- 
dren's self-esteem  influences  their  relationships  with  others 
(LaBenne  &  Greene,  1969).     This  study  goes  further,  to  deter- 
mine whether  children's  feelings  about  themselves  signifi- 
cantly influence  their  abilities  to  communicate  with  others. 
It  seems  appropriate  and  important  to  conduct  a  hiaman  rela- 
tions program  designed  for  elementary  children  to  test  for 
its  effectiveness  on  self-esteem  and  communication  skills. 
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Rationale  for  the  Study 

A  number  of  experimental  education  programs  have  demon- 
strated that  the  employment  of  human  relations  practices  can 
dramatically  raise  the  level  of  learning  and  bring  about  har- 
monious relationships  in  times  of  uncertainty  and  stress 
(Carlson  &  Olds,  1972). 

Group  activities  have  always  been  an  important  part  of 
educational  programs.     Many  important  learning  experiences 
can  take  place  in  a  group  setting.     Group  activities  provide 
situations  for  learning  and  maturing  which  cannot  be  achieved 
in  any  other  way.     Children  need  planned  opportunities  to  de- 
velop their  social  skills  and  to  develop  normal  relationships. 
It  is  only  as  they  have  opportunities  to  interact  with  others 
that  they  can  understand  themselves,  become  more  aware  of  in- 
dividual differences,  and,  at  the  same  time,  develop  an  appre- 
ciation for  others.     Allport  (1962)  described  the  formation 
of  groups  as  one  of  the  boldest  advances  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  recentering  attitudes  and  habits. 

For  a  good  many  years,  educators  have  talked  about  indi- 
vidual differences  of  youngsters.     The  ability  to  develop  an 
educational  program  and  teaching  methods  which  recognize 
these  differences  has  been  a  favorite  theme  of  professional 
meetings,  journals,  and  books  for  a  generation  (Combs  &  Soper, 
1963). 

Our  nation  gives  evidence  of  increased  concern  about  the 
individual.     It  displays  some  skepticism  about  mass  growth, 
interpersonal  skills,  and  mass  exploitation  of  the 
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environment.     There  are  mass  national  programs  seeking  to 
wipe  out  poverty,  illiteracy,  and  racial  segregation  (Carlson 
&  Olds,  1972).     It  is  a  time  of  confrontation,  legal  actions, 
demands,  demonstrations,  court  decisions,  and  violence.  Yet 
the  most  decisive  role  of  all  may  be  played  by  the  schools  in 
helping  to  fulfill  the  national  pledge  of  "liberty,  and  jus- 
tice for  all." 

Many  children  are  beginning  to  be  conscious  of  some  of 
the  differences  among  themselves.     Frequently,  however,  they 
are  unable  to  understand  or  interpret  what  these  differences 
mean  in  their  own  lives  or  in  the  lives  of  their  peers.  They 
judge  what  they  see  as  good  or  bad  by  their  own  past  experi- 
ences  (Carlson  &  Olds,  1972) . 

The  school  is  in  a  unique  position  to  make  a  deliberate 
attempt  to  direct  the  growth  of  children  in  such  a  way  that 
knowledge,  attitudes,  values,  habits,  and  skills  lead  to  the 
kind  of  growth  that  is  acceptable  in  our  society.  Therefore, 
those  people  concerned  with  managing  the  school  must  imple- 
ment the  kinds  of  experiences  necessary  for  providing  the 
positive  social  growth  of  children. 

The  school  guidance  counselor  can  be  instrumental  in  help- 
ing provide  the  kinds  of  experiences  children  need  in  order 
to  learn  better  how  to  get  along  with  others  in  group  situa- 
tions.    The  counselor  should  be  aware  that  development  of 
wholesome  attitudes  and  feelings  can  be  the  result  of  a  sound 
group  program.     The  counselor  is  one  who  specializes  in 


helping  children  to  develop  the  capacity  to  live  successfully 
with  others,  to  feel  adequate,  and  to  set  realistic  goals  for 
themselves . 

Snyder   (1972)  described  learning  as  best  taking  place 
when  there  is  an  integration  of  feeling,  thinking,  and  doing. 
He  asserted  that  a  program  in  human  relations  would  give  far 
greater  emphasis  in  education  of  children  during  the  first 
years  of  life  to  direction  of  the  emotions  into  constructive 
efforts,  participation  in  group  activities,  preparation  for 
family  living,  and  preparation  for  community  activity.  These 
are  what  Snyder  defined  as  the  fundamentals  of  an  education 
today  which  would  successfully  cope  with  the  problems  of  hu- 
man relations. 

The  present  study  can  contribute  in  a  number  of  ways  to 
the  understanding  of  human  relations.     It  may  encourage  coun- 
selors, teachers,  human  relations  specialists,  and  other  in- 
terested persons  to  investigate  even  further  the  roles  of 
self-esteem  and  communication  skills  in  helping  students  to 
relate  to  others. 

Self-esteem  is  included  in  this  study  because  research  in 
human  behavior  indicates  that  one's  ability  to  learn  is 
greatly  influenced  by  the  one  feels  about  oneself.  Individ- 
uals who  see  themselves  positively  are  more  open  to  experi- 
ences than  those  who  see  themselves  negatively  (Bartolome,  1976) 

The  communication  process  is  a  basic  ingredient  in  all 
human  relationships   (Goyer,  1970)  and  it  is  most  appropriate 
to  investigate  the  role  of  communication  skills  as  part  of 


this  study.     Sullivan  (1953)  stressed  the  importance  of  both 
verbal  and  nonverbal  communication  by  which  interpersonal  re- 
lationships develop;  he  regarded  these  relationships  as  hav- 
ing the  greatest  significance  for  an  individual's  behavior. 
In  examining  principles  of  good  interpersonal  commxinication , 
Barbour  and  Goldberg   (1974)   suggested  that  confirming  behav- 
iors cause  other  people  to  value  themselves  as  individuals 
and  disconf irming  behaviors  cause  other  people  to  question 
their  own  self-worth.     These  behaviors  will  be  reviewed  fur- 
ther in  Chapter  Two. 

Several  models  for  teaching  communication  skills  to  ele- 
mentary school  children  will  be  reviewed  in  Chapter  Two. 
However,  it  appears  that  most  training  emphasizes  the  facil- 
itative  responding  type  with  a  systematic  program.  According 
to  Carkhuff   (1969a) ,  the  best  training  program  is  one  which 
trains  in  dimensions  which  are  related  to  the  outcome  which 
is  sought.     These  dimensions  support  important  variables  in 
effective  interpersonal  processes   (Carkhuff  &  Berenson,  1967). 

Definition  of  Terms 

Several  of  the  following  terms  are  described  and  dis- 
cussed in  the  subsequent  chapters.     They  are  defined  here  for 
ease  of  reference. 

Communication  Skills;  Ability  that  comes  from  training 
and  practice  that  enables  an  individual  to  relate  success- 
fully with  others  verbally  or  nonverbally. 

Counselor:     "A  member  of  the  school  staff  who  has  been 
assigned  specifically  to  guidance  and  counseling  work  and  who 


has  had  specialized  training  and  preparation  for  the  service" 
(Johnson,  1971,  p.  16). 

Group  Counseling;     "A  dynamic,  interpersonal  process  fo- 
cusing on  conscious  thought  and  behavior  and  involving  the 
therapy  functionings  of  permissiveness,  orientation  of  real- 
ity, catharsis,  and  mutual  trust,  caring,  understanding, 
acceptance,  and  support  ..."    (Gazda,  Duncan,   &  Meadows, 
1967,  p.  306). 

Human  Relations:     A  term  used  to  describe  the  purposeful 
improvement  of  groups  and  individuals  in  their  goals  toward 
better  understanding  of  human  problems.     Understanding  of  hu- 
man problems  includes  consideration  for  other  people ,  helping 
people  learn  how  to  live  together,  and  consideration  of  dif- 
ferences  (Carlson  &  Olds,  1972) . 

Self -Esteem;     "A  person's  judgment  of  worthiness  that  is 
expressed  by  the  attitudes  he  or  she  holds  toward  self" 
(Coopersmith,  1967,  p.  5). 

Organization  of  the  Remainder  of  the  Study 

The  remainder  of  this  study  is  comprised  of  four  chapters. 
Chapter  Two  provides  a  review  of  the  related  literature,  in- 
cluding studies  in  human  relations,  self-esteem,  and  communi- 
cation skills.     Chapter  Three  describes  the  methodology  used 
for  the  present  study.     Chapter  Four  presents  the  findings  of 
the  study.     Chapter  Five  provides  a  discussion  of  the  find- 
ings, conclusions,  implications,  and  recommendations  for  fur- 
ther research. 


CHAPTER  TWO 
REVIEW  OF  THE  RELATED  LITERATURE 

The  review  of  the  related  literature  for  this  investi- 
gation is  divided  into  the  following  topics:     1)  hiimanistic 
education  in  the  elementary  school,  2)  communication  skills, 
3)  barriers  to  communication,  4)   self-esteem  and  self-con- 
cept, 5)  interpersonal  theories,  6)  training  for  interper- 
sonal skills,  and  7)   a  brief  summary  of  the  literature  re- 
view. 

Humanistic  Education  in  the  Elementary  School 
The  theory  and  practice  of  humanistic  education  in  schools 
is  one  of  the  most  significant  trends  in  modern  education. 
While  humanistic  practices  are  needed  wherever  human  inter- 
actions occur  in  general,  they  are  particularly  important 
during  the  elementary  school  levels  of  educational  develop- 
ment. 

Dobson  and  Dobson  (1976)  described  the  elementary  school 
as  providing  a  humane  education  in  terms  of  the  child's  state 
of  being  having  a  purpose,  making  sense  to  him  or  her,  and 
offering  him  or  her  some  sense  of  direction.     They  further 
stated  that 

Elementary  school  is  the  social  institution  that  has 
been  designated  as  the  vehicle  for  developing  in  the 
young  skills  and  knowledge  necessary  for  perpetuating 
and  enhancing  the  culture  of  the  society,    (p.  20) 
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Dobson  and  Dobson   (1976)  offered  immediate  needs  of 
young  children  in  building  or  designing  an  educational  pro- 
gram.    It  was  their  opinion  that  the  first  step  is  to  de- 
velop a  program  that  is  sensitive  and  relevant  to  young- 
sters' personal  lives.     In  developing  such  a  program,  ed- 
ucators would  identify  the  needs,  interests,  and  concerns 
of  children.     It  was  pointed  out  that  often  cognitive  learn- 
ing is  achieved  at  the  expense  of  affective  learning.  This 
could  indicate  that  the  immediate  needs  of  children  are 
often  neglected  in  the  affective  domain.     An  example  was 
cited  in  the  area  of  children's  uniqueness.     Dobson  and 
Dobson   (1976)   related  that  one  of  them  was  a  consultant  in 
human  relations  to  a  public  school.     As  the  author  arrived, 
the  principal  announced,  "Just  to  set  the  record  straight, 
we  treat  all  children  alike  in  this  school."     The  consultant 
replied,   "That's  why  I'm  here"   (p.  5).  ^  . 

Reflecting  on  data  from  other  sources,  Dobson  and  Dobson 
(1976)  observed  three  needs  that  should  become  the  goals  of 
elementary  schools:     1)  equality  of  life  chance,  2)  person- 
alized learning,  and  3)   a  humanized  educational  experience. 
Certain  criteria  were  associated  with  these  identified  needs. 
One  criterion  is  that  schools  should  be  places  of  learning 
in  which  children  are  secure  and  comfortable.     When  basic 
needs  are  met,  such  as  love,  involvement,  and  belonging, 
there  is  more  desire,  more  drive,  and  more  motivation  to 
learn.     Another  criterion  is  that  children  have  exposure  to 


teachers  who  care  about  children.     A  third  criterion  is  that 
school  programs  should  focus  on  the  two  halves  of  learning- 
knowledge  and  personal  meaning  or  needs. 

A  study  of  humanistic  education  in  the  elementary  school 
produces  four  basic  components  as  described  by  Dobson  and 
Dobson  (1976)  as  well  as  other  authors.     For  the  purpose  of 
this  study,  emphasis  will  be  given  to  the  first  two  compon- 
ents, social  interaction  and  the  curriculum,  followed  by  the 
third,  community  and  parent  involvement,  and  the  fourth, 
personal  growth . 
Social  Interaction 

The  humanistic  elementary  school  must,  by  its  nature, 
establish  and/or  provide  for  the  social  environment  the  al- 
ternative of  knowing  people  as  opposed  to  knowing  about  peo- 
ple.    This  alternative  is  described  by  Dobson  and  Dobson 
(1976)   as  being  important  in  that  children's  and  teachers' 
interactions  with  each  other  cannot  be  overemphasized.  The 
quality  of  the  relationships  will  determine  the  emotional 
climate  or  atmosphere  of  the  school  experience.     The  theo- 
retical base  of  the  social  interaction  companion  is  de- 
scribed in  Dahm's  (1972)  intimacy  hierarchy  and  in  actual 
practice  would  enable  all  concerned  to  move  from  interac- 
tions based  upon  stereotyped  teacher-student  roles  to  in- 
teractions which  reflect  process  and  naturalness. 

Dobson  and  Dobson   (1976)   view  the  top  priority  task  of 
elementary  education  as  that  of  assisting  in  the  full  de- 
velopment of  self-actualizing,   fully  functioning  persons. 


To  accomplish  this  task  successfully,  the  consideration  of 
each  child's  personal  life  must  also  take  priority.  This 
priority  means  that  parents,  teachers,  and  other  individ- 
uals with  whom  the  child  interacts  should  positively  influ- 
ence and  enhance  the  meaningf ulness  of  the  child's  personal 
life. 

Dahm  (1972)   suggests  that  social  interaction  may  be 
viewed  as  the  degree  of  intimacy  demonstrated  by  the  persons 
in  the  interaction.     He  recommends  that  intimacy  be  under- 
stood as  a  hierarchical  pyramid  consisting  of  three  levels: 
intellectual,  physical,  and  emotional.     He  views  intellec- 
tual intimacy  as  the  lowest  level  of  social  interaction. 
This  level  describes  individuals  as  wearing  masks,  protect- 
ing themselves  with  a  psychological  shield  and  attempting 
to  communicate  by  means  of  ideas,  words,  and  games.     In  so- 
cial interaction,  the  result  is  one  in  which  people  remain 
in  a  defensive  or  protective  posture.     Initially,  this  de- 
fensiveness  brings  about  isolation  which  results  in  feel- 
ings of  alienation  and  could  lead  to  disconnectedness. 

The  physical  level  is  the  second  level  of  intimacy  as 
reported  by  Dahm  (1972) .     Physical  closeness  and  well-being 
are  expressed  through  touching,  proximity,  hugging,  and 
caressing. 

Emotional  intimacy  is  the  highest  level  in  Dahm's  (1972) 
intimacy  hierarchy.     It  reflects  a  willingness  to  share 
one's  self.     Dahm  (1972)  describes  four  characteristics  of 
this  level:     mutual  accessibility,  naturalness,  - 


nonpossessiveness ,  and  process.  Enjoying  mutual  accessibil- 
ity means  that  teachers  and  students  have  access  to  each 
other,  free  of  criticism.     When  Dahm  speaks  of  naturalness, 
he  means  that  teachers  and  students  are  accepted  as  they 
are,  not  for  their  ability  to  behave  or  perform  according  to 
social  norms.     According  to  Dahm,  this  highest  level  of  in- 
timacy reflects  caring  to  the  extent  that  concerned  persons 
welcome  the  independence  of  others.     Emotional  intimacy  is  a 
process  that  requires  constant  attention  in  acquiring  and 
maintaining  it. 
Curriculum  Component 

It  is  important  that  the  elementary  curriculum  be  reeval- 
uated to  equip  children  with  the  necessary  skills  for  living 
in  a  changing  society.     In  providing  the  necessary  skills, 
elementary  educators  can  and  must  create  programs  that  are 
concerned  with  process  skills  which  enable  the  person  to  know, 
to  think,  to  value,  to  feel,  and  to  act  (Dobson  &  Dobson, 
1976).     Herman   (1967)  described  process  skills  as  those  which 
have  an  element  of  ongoingness  about  them. 

Dobson  and  Dobson  (1976)  believe  that  the  following  pro- 
cess skills  are  needed  in  order  for  each  child  to  become  a 
contributing  and  participating  member  of  society:     1)  deci- 
sion-making, 2)  communication,  3)   interdependent  growth,  and 
4)  purposeful  structuring  of  one's  own  life.     They  state  that 
children  need  to  know  how  to  make  decisions  and  to  what  ex- 
tent emotions,  values,  information  and  risks  enter 


into  decisions.  They  concluded  that  the  important  decisions 
we  make  in  life  are  determined  as  much  by  our  feelings  as  by 
what  we  know. 

In  order  for  children  to  live  a  quality  life,  it  is 
necessary  that  they  communicate.     Dobson  and  Dobson  (1976) 
described  the  typical  elementary  school  as  trying  to  teach 
communication  skills  through  language  arts  such  as  reading, 
writing,  spelling,  and  listening.     They  believe  that  these 
endeavors,  though  essential  tools,  do  not  totally  comprise 
the  actual  communication  process.     They  view  communication 
as  more  global,  as  a  skill  necessary  for  establishing  mean- 
ingful and  fruitful  relationships  with  others.     It  is  sug- 
gested by  these  authors  that  perhaps  elementary  school  ed- 
ucators should  extend  their  concept  of  communication  to  in- 
clude perception  and  sensitiveness.     To  help  children  com- 
municate better.  May  (1980)  explained  that  basic  skills  must 
be  emphasized.     Emphasizing  basic  skills  goes  beyond  the 
traditional  definitions  of  reading,  writing,  and  arithme- 
tic.    It  includes  those  skills  which  will  eventually  be 
necessary  for  finding  and  maintaining  a  job,  making  friends, 
and  self-actualizing  behaviors.     In  order  to  accomplish  the 
basic  skills,  it  is  necessary  to  communicate  and  feel  that 
one  is  okay. 

Interdependent  growth  means  that  children  need  opportu- 
nities which  would  encompass  human  relationships.  Dobson 
and  Dobson   (1976)   suggest  that  one  way  to  obtain  such  op- 
portunities is  to  allow  various  kinds  of  experiences  in 
which  children  work  together  on  tasks. 


Judgments  and  interpretations  are  made  by  individuals 
from  what  they  experience.     One  assesses  these  perceptions 
by  one's  mode  of  interpretation.     Children  need  to  have 
the  skills  necessary  to  profit  fully  from  their  perceptions 
Herman   (1967)   states:     "what  man  notices  influences  the  de- 
cisions he  makes,  the  persons  he  prizes,  the  values  he  for- 
mulates, the  ideas  he  communicates,  and  the  knowledge  he 
considers  of  most  worth"    (p.  25) .     Since  perceptions  influ- 
ence human  functioning,  it  is  extremely  important  that  el- 
ementary school  personnel  deal  with  this  process  and  create 
educational  experiences  that  facilitate  development  of  each 
child's  perceptive  process   (Dobson  and  Dobson,  1976). 

The  theoretical  base  for  the  curriculum  development 
effort  lies  in  Herman's   (1967)  eight  curriculiam  priorities: 
loving,  perceiving,  communicating,  knowing,  valuing,  deci- 
sion-making, patterning,  and  creating. 

The  schools  can  be  creative  in  providing  experiences 
through  love  and  decision-making.     Herman  stated  that  lov- 
ing is  learned  through  direct  experience  and  that  loving 
human  interactions  are  stimulated  in  schools  that  have  a 
humanistic  concept.     Schools  could  enhance  the  loving  pro- 
cess by  encouraging  giving  and  receiving  feedback  concern- 
ing relationships  with  teachers  and  peers.     According  to 
Herman,  decision-making  is  probably  one  of  the  most  essen- 
tial human  skills  which  can  be  taught  to  children.  This 
process  should  be  commensurate  with  their  developmental  lev 
els. 
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Patterning  refers  to  the  ability  of  children  to  sort  out 
information  which  has  significance  for  them  and  to  put  this 
information  into  a  personal  structure.     Herman   (1968)  fur- 
ther described  patterning  and  its  effects  as 

...  a  developmental  process  which  begins  as  the 
young  child  begins  to  classify  and  categorize  those 
many  impressions  that  he  takes  in.     As  the  individ- 
ual matures,  he  may  seek  a  wholeness — a  totality — 
of  experiences  which  cause  life  to  have  increased 
meaning,    (p.  134) 

Herman  described  the  process  of  valuing  as  extremely  com- 
plex and  as  influencing  a  child's  behavior  in  as  well  as  out 
of  school.     In  the  htimanistic  elementary  school  which  encour- 
ages goals  toward  self-fulf illment ,  children  will  be  encour- 
aged to  become  cognizant  of  their  values  through  the  process 
of  value  clarification   (Dobson  &  Dobson,  1976).  Through 
these  processes,  Dobson  and  Dobson  assert  that  children  may 
not  only  clarify  the  values  they  now  hold,  but  may  also 
change  or  create  new  values.     They  see  the  intellect  and  the 
emotions  of  self  brought  into  the  value  clarification  process, 
for  the  values  one  holds  definitely  influence  the  decisions 
one  makes  about  self  and  relationships  with  others.  Kluckholn 
(1962)  defines  a  value  as 

...  a  conception,  explicit  or  implicit,  distinctive 
of  an  individual  or  characteristic  of  a  group,  of  the 
desirable  which  influences  the  selection  from  avail- 
able modes,  means,  and  ends  of  action,    (p.  395) 

From  this  definition,  therefore,  values  definitely  influ- 
ence a  child's  behavior  in  as  well  as  out  of  school.  Young 
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children  generally  accept  the  values  of  their  parents  or 
"significant  others"  with  little  awareness  or  insight. 

These  process  skills  identified  by  Herman  (1967)  can 
serve  as  a  sound  theoretical  base  for  designing  a  process- 
oriented  curriculum  in  the  humane  elementary  school.  One 
could  hypothesize  that  a  youngster  who  acquires  these 
skills  will  be  equipped  to  profit  from  instead  of  merely 
coping  with  a  complex  society. 

A  world  in  which  everyone  will  be  in  touch  needs 
people  in  touch  with  themselves.     Where  the  ac- 
tions of  one  can  drastically  affect  the  lives  of 
others  far  distant,  it  will  be  crucially  impor- 
tant that  each  person  master  the  skill  of  feeling 
what  others  feel.     This  skill,  more  than  new  laws 
or  new  politics,  will  soon  become  crucial  to  the 
survival  of  the  human  race.     Such  empathy  is  pos- 
sible only  in  one  deeply  aware  of  his  own  feelings. 
(Leonard,  1968,  p.  127) 

Community  and  Parent  Involvement 

If,  indeed,  the  aim  of  the  humane  elementary  school  is 
the  facilitation  of  human  potential ,  then  viable  parent  and 
community  involvement  is  necessary.     The  establishment  of 
open  lines  of  communication  and  active  participation  (par- 
ents, community,  and  school  working  cooperatively)  will 
provide  a  sound  basis  for  a  coordinated  approach  to  develop 
ing  human  resources , (shel ton  &  Dobson,  1974). 
Personal  Growth 

The  necessity  of  emphasizing  student  and  teacher  person 
al  growth  is  basic  to  a  positive  school  experience.     In  or- 
der to  facilitate  the  process  of  becoming,  specific  atten- 
tion must  be  paid  to  this  particular  component.  The 


theoretical  base  for  facilitating  the  personal  growth  of  stu- 
dents and  school  staff  is  a  modification  of  Maslow's  (1954) 
need  hierarchy. 

Communication  Skills 
Friedrich,  Galvin,  and  Book  (1976)  referred  to  a  commun- 
ication system  wherein  communication  can  be  employed  for  the 
clearest,  most  appropriate  learning  in  a  given  situation. 
They  stated  that  "communication  is  central  to  teaching- 
learning  experiences  as  a  means  and  an  end"    (p.   17) .  Their 
main  focus  was  on  the  components  of  the  classroom  in  utiliz- 
ing the  communication  system  model.     These  authors  summar- 
ized communication  as  follows: 

Communication  may  be  defined  as  the  symbolic  inter- 
action by  which  hximan  beings  relate  to  each  other. 
This  relationship  occurs  through  verbal  or  non- 
verbal means.     No  matter  which  type  of  communication 
(one-to-one  or  one-to-group)  occurs,  certain  vari- 
ables must  be  present,  including  a  message,  a  mes- 
sage source,  a  message  receiver,  and  the  relation- 
ship that  exists  between  or  among  the  sources  and 
receivers.     The  communication  system  needs  a  feed- 
back,   (p.  17) 

The  literature  describes  two  commonly  used  techniques  for 
observing  classroom  verbal  behavior:     Flander's  Interaction 
Analysis  Categories   (1970)   and  Bellack's   (1967)  categories 
of  verbal  behavior.     Flander's  categories  observe  such  be- 
haviors as  accepting  of  feelings  and  accepting  or  using 
ideas  of  students.     These  are  all  considered  indirect  obser- 
vations of  student  talk-teacher  talk.     On  the  other  hand, 
the  direct  observations  of  teacher-talk  are  found  in  lectur- 
ing, giving  directions,  and  criticizing.  Students 


responding  to  the  teacher  comprise  the  student-talk  behav- 
iors.    Bellack  and  his  associates  referred  to  verbal  inter- 
action techniques  as  "games"  and  "moves." 

One  other  important  observation  is  that  in  using  the  com- 
ponents of  classroom  communication  systems,  questioning  is 
viewed  as  one  of  the  most  effective  strategies  in  instruc- 
tion for  facilitating  student  thinking. 

Psychologist  Mehrabian   (1971)   concluded  that  a  person's 
nonverbal  communication  is  heard  louder  than  his  or  her 
verbal  communication.     This  opinion  would  be  of  special  in- 
terest to  counselors  and  others  with  an  interest  in  the  affec- 
tive domain.     Mehrabian  has  indicated  that  the  communication 
of  total  feeling  depends  on  verbal  feeling   (7%) ,  vocal  feel- 
ing  (38%) ,  and  facial  feeling   (55%)  .     The  message  here  is 
that  nonverbal  communication  is  especially  important.  Per- 
sonal nonverbal  communication  includes  body  posture,  gestures 
vocal  tones,  facial  expressions,  and  proximity  to  others.  It 
is  important  to  note  that  nonverbal  indicators  do  vary  per- 
sonally and  culturally,  and  must  be  considered  when  meaning 
is  inferred.     Problems  between  individuals  or  between  groups 
of  individuals  are  often  due  to  a  lack  of  communication  and/ 
or  a  breakdown  in  communication   (Parker,  1975) .     This  writer 
is  referring  to  lack  of  higher  levels  of  communication  skills 
which  involve  reflection  of  feelings,  clarification  of  feel- 
ings, and  using  open-ended  questions. 

Communication  skills  training  has  been  used  in  various 
settings.     The  training  of  lay  or  paraprof essional  counselors 


has  made  extensive  use  of  communication  skills  training.  Re- 
sults have  indicated  that  these  paraprof essionals  are  able 
to  improve  their  interpersonal  communication  and  have  been 
found  to  be  successful  in  functioning  as  helpers  for  others 
in  problem  situations   (Resnick,  1972).     Schauble   (1973)  made 
use  of  communication  skills  training  in  assisting  husbands 
and  wives  in  marital  conflicts.     His  findings  revealed  that 
progress  in  these  relationships  occurred  when  the  couples 
became  better  at  facilitative  responding.  Communication 
skills  training  has  also  been  used  in  teacher  education  to 
make  learning  a  more  humanizing  experience  (Wittmer  &  Myrick, 
1974) .     Parker   (1975)  has  stated  that  communication  skills 
training  provides  subjects  with  experiences  which  enable 
them  to  function  at  higher  levels  of  interpersonal  communi- 
cation.    This  process  limits  intellectualization,  interpre- 
tation, judgments,  closed  questions,  and  other  roadblocks 
to  effective  communication  and  facilitates  communication  to 
high  degrees. 

Goyer   (1970)  has  described  a  model  of  communication  in- 
volving a  sequence  of  events:      (1)  a  generator  of  a  (2) 
stimulus  which  is   (3)  projected  to  a   (4)  perceiver  who  (5) 
responds  discriminatively .     Thus,  the  two  main  components 
of  communication  emerge:     1)   The  generator,  or  the  transmit- 
ter of  the  message — the  Discloser — and  2)   the  perceiver,  who 
assigns  meaning  to  the  communication — the  Facilitative  Re- 
spondent. 


The  process  of  influencing  positive  growth  in  another  is 
one  of  communicating  effectively  (Maurer,  1976) .  Effective 
communication  skills  involve  skills  in  listening,  speaking, 
reading,  and  writing.     In  listening,  it  is  important  that 
the  listener  respond  creatively  to  what  the  speaker  has  said 
One  responds  creatively  by  listening  to  feelings  as  well  as 
words;  sharing  emotions  and  ideas  and  solving  a  personal 
problem.     Listening  is  "not  a  single  ability,  but  rather  a 
large  set  of  interrelated  skills"   (May,  1980,  p.  13).  With- 
out sufficient  self-esteem,  the  listener  finds  it  difficult 
to  verbally  respond  because  the  words  just  tend  to  get  in 
each  other's  way.     Communication  in  the  learning  environment 
is  a  function  of  common  meanings  and  an  overlapping  of  per- 
ceptual fields   (Combs,  Avila,   &  Purkey,  1971) .  Loeffler 
(1970) ,  in  reviewing  literature  on  communication,  concluded 
that  this  process  consists  of  a  variety  of  verbal  and  non- 
verbal expressions.     All  communication  conveys  content  and 
relationship  and  is  a  measure  of  shared  thoughts  and  feel- 
ings  (Cherry,  1966;  Loeffler,  1970). 

Students,  teachers,  parents,  and  all  others  engage  in 
some  form  of  interpersonal  communication.     Barbour  and 
Goldberg   (1974)  have  suggested  that  persons  with  high  skills 
in  interpersonal  communication  use  confirming  behaviors 
which  cause  those  with  whom  they  communicate  to  value  them- 
selves as  individuals  while  persons  with  low  skills  in  inter 
personal  communication  use  disconf irming  behaviors  which 
cause  those  with  whom  they  communicate  to  question  their 
self -worth. 


Pace   (1974)  and  his  colleagues  developed  the  following 
propositions  for  improving  interpersonal  relationships: 

1.  Develop  a  direct  personal  encounter  with  each 
other  by  communicating  feelings  directly. 

2.  Communicate  an  accurate  empathetic  understand- 
ing of  each  other's  private  world  through  self- 
disclosure. 

3.  Communicate  a  warm  positive  understanding  of 
each  other  through  helpful  styles  of  listening 
and  responding. 

4.  Communicate  a  genuineness  toward  and  acceptance 
of  each  other  by  expressing  acceptance  verbally 
and  nonverbally. 

5.  Communicate  an  outgoing  unconditional  positive 
regard  for  each  other  through  nonevaluative 
responses. 

6 .  Communicate  an  open  and  supportive  climate  to 
each  other  through  constructive  confrontation. 

7 .  Communicate  to  create  overlapping  meanings  by 
negotiating  for  meaning  and  giving  relevant  re- 
sponses,   (p.  51) 

Bochner  and  Kelly  (1974)   have  stated  that  other  major 
skills  such  as  empathy,  descriptiveness ,  owning  feelings, 
self-disclosure,  and  behavioral  flexibility  characterize  in- 
terpersonal competence,  which  is  based  on  understanding. 
They  explained  how  action  which  involves  risks  should  follow 
understanding.     For  teachers  and  other  school  personnel,  the 
thought  is  that  communication  must  be  transactional,  that  is, 
constantly  changing,  dynamic  communication  in  which  the  par- 
ticipants are  growing  continually  because  of  their  interac- 
tion. 

Factors  such  as  self-esteem,  communicative  skills,  and 
persistence  in  children's  early  environment  have  a  great  im- 
pact on  their  future  learning.     Bartolome   (1976)   stated  that 
children's  concepts  of  themselves  greatly  influence  their 


ability  to  learn,  and  that  instructional  methods  should  main- 
tain children's  "I  can  learn"  feeling  about  themselves.  The 
need  for  self-esteem  (which  involves  importance,  success, 
self-respect,  and  recognition)  and  self-actualization  (de- 
fined as  self-fulfillment,  satisfying  one's  potential,  and 
meeting  one's  self -ideal)  can  be  met  in  the  classroom  when 
teachers  make  children  feel  important  to  them  and  to  their 
peers. 

Once  again,  the  importance  of  any  school  personnel  in 
the  life  of  a  child  involves  more  than  a  one-way  communica- 
tion of  knowledge.     Educators  must  remember  that  they  are 
models  of  intellectual  functioning  and  identification  fig- 
ures for  the  child.     One  important  idea  which  Bartolome 
(1976)  reinforced  is  that  through  personal  behavior  the 
teacher  can  demonstrate  to  the  child  how  to  ask  questions, 
how  to  explore  new  problems,  and  how  to  consider  alternative 
solutions  to  problems. 

In  order  to  provide  communication  techniques  as  de- 
scribed in  the  previous  paragraph,  the  teacher's  most  impor- 
tant task  is  to  facilitate  learning.     For  learning  to  occur, 
the  atmosphere  for  the  learner  must  be  psychologically  fit- 
ting.    This  means  that  certain  needs  must  be  satisfied,  such 
as  achievement,  esteem,  recognition,  and  affection.  These 
needs  are  met  only  when  there  is  interaction  among  human  be- 
ings in  the  setting.     "When  teachers  are  aware  of  a  child's 
needs  for  security,  belonging,  and  importance,  they  are  much 
more  likely  to  motivate  the  child  toward  self-actualization 


and  intellectual  understanding"   (May,  1980,  p.  79).     May  de- 
scribes the  need  for  self-actualization,  for  most  children, 
as  including  the  desire  to  communicate  better. 

Wittmer  and  Myrick   (1974)   identified  six  characteristics 
which  describe  teachers  who  are  high  facilitators  of  per- 
sonal growth.     These  are  effective  listening,  genuineness, 
understanding,  respect,  intelligence,  and  skill  in  interper- 
sonal communication.     For  the  purpose  of  this  study,  the 
first  and  last  characteristics  will  be  emphasized.  These 
authors  believed  that  problems  in  communication  often  re- 
sulted from  poor  listening  which  is  affected  by  motivations 
and  feelings.     However,  they  stated  that  most  communication 
problems  are  caused  by  inattention  and  unmotivated  listening 
rather  than  by  anything  that  might  be  called  listening  abil- 
ity.    Some  of  the  guidelines  for  improvement  of  listening 
habits  were  described  as 

1.  Look  directly  at  the  person  who  is  speaking. 

2.  Avoid  being  preoccupied  with  your  own  thoughts. 

3.  Try  to  listen  for  more  than  just  the  spoken 
words . 

4.  Say  something  to  the  speaker  that  will  commun- 
icate to  him  that  you  are  following  his  conver- 
sation and  attempt  to  keep  him  talking  about 
his  subject. 

5.  Don't  evaluate  or  judge  a  person.    (Wittmer  & 
Myrick,  1974,  pp.  42-43) 

In  focusing  on  skills  in  interpersonal  communication,  these 
authors  recognized  that  people  today  do  not  have  a  full  rep- 
ertoire of  effective  interpersonal  communication  skills.  They 
stated  that  "much  of  what  society  is  and  much  of  what  it  will 
become  is  an  outcome  of  our  effectiveness  in  establishing  in- 
terpersonal relationships  ....     Much  of  what  we  are 


and  what  we  will  become  is  a  result  of  our  interactions  with 
other  people"   (p.  48).     They  repeated  that  interpersonal 
skills  must  be  learned  and  cannot  be  left  to  chance  when  one 
really  cares.     Helpful  words  help  communicate  one's  caring, 
respect,  and  understanding,  which  are  demonstrated  by  using 
facilitative  responses.     These  conditions  enhance  facilita- 
tive  learning. 

Barriers  to  Communication 
Henning  (1975)  explained  that  communication  is  fraught 
with  stiombling  blocks;  misunderstandings  of  messages  and  in- 
ability to  transmit  ideas  exactly  as  intended  are  common. 
He  stated  that  there  exist  at  least  three  elements  which  can 
block  communication:     masking,   filtering,  and  wandering. 
Masking 

Goffman   (1959) ,  in  The  Presentation  of  Self  in  Everyday 
Life,  proposes  that  often  in  human  encounters  participants 
maintain  an  outward  front  or  facade  that  does  not  necessar- 
iJy  reflect  their  inner  feelings  or  thoughts.     Goffman  views 
this  facade  as  projected  to  present  the  self  in  a  favorable 
light,  to  conform,  to  establish  patterns  of  behavior  assoc- 
iated with  a  specific  situation  or  role,  to  create  a  spec- 
ial effect,  and/or  to  control  the  behavior  of  others  func- 
tioning in  the  situation.     As  an  example,  Goffman  cites  the 
"adoption  of  a  social  face"  by  a  neighbor  who  drops  in  for 
a  cup  of  tea.     One  can  observe  the  neighbor  making  an  abrupt 
change  in  facial  expression  just  before  reaching  the  door  of 
the  home  visited.     At  the  point  at  which  the  neighbor  is 


observed,  he  or  she  assumes  the  outward  manners  typically 
associated  with  calling  on  a  neighbor. 

Galloway  (1970)  applies  Goffman's  term  "impression  man- 
agement" to  children's  attempts  to  manipulate  their  own  be- 
havior to  create  an  effect  and  suggests  that  students  soon 
acquire  the  facial  expressions  and  gestures  expected  of  them 
in  school. 

According  to  Goffman   (1959)  ,  there  are  elements  within 
a  masking  situation  which  make  it  difficult  for  the  lis- 
tener to  discover  true  feelings.     One  can  observe  that  a  mes- 
sage sent  verbally  may  be  contradicted  by  messages  transmit- 
ted physically  and  situationally .     The  perceptive  listener 
focuses  on  the  subtle  elements  of  the  communication.  One 
can  easily  put  together  words  which  mask  what  one  really 
feels  and  deliver  these  words  with  false  enthusiasm.  How- 
ever, it  is  more  difficult  to  put  an  expression  of  happi- 
ness, sadness,  or  pain  on  one's  face  and  to  create  a  parti- 
cular gesture  pattern.     After  more  than  seven  years  of 
studying  how  people  communicate  wordlessly,  Ewan  Grant   (1970) , 
in  a  newspaper  article,  reported  that  it  is  easy  enough  to 
lie  with  words,  but  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  disguise 
true  emotions  through  nonverbal  signals. 

Henning   (1975)  states  that  one  way  for  a  listener  to  be- 
come sensitive  to  telltale  nonverbal  signals  is  to  observe 
people  as  they  interact  with  others  with  whom  they  feel  se- 
cure.    Interacting  with  close  friends  and  family  members 
allows  people  to  "let  down  their  hair."  In  this  situation. 


Henning  observed  that  people ' s  masks  of  words  and  actions  may 
slip  away  and  their  communication  may  more  accurately  reflect 
their  genuine  feelings.     He  also  noted  that  when  listeners 
observe  people  in  more  threatening  situations,  they  may  be 
able  to  perceive  subtle  differences  which  indicate  that  some 
part  of  the  performance  is  a  mask.     Therefore,  it  seems  rea- 
sonable to  conclude  that  the  observer's  knowledge  of  a  per- 
son's unthreatened  communication  pattern  provides  a  frame- 
work for  judging  the  validity  of  a  particular  unit  of  commu- 
nication. 
Filtering 

Filtering  is  a  term  describing  the  process  in  which  dif- 
ferent individuals  perceive  identical  stimuli  differently. 
This  behavior  is  supported  by  the  extensive  experimental 
studies  of  F.C.  Bartlett   (1967).     In  Bartlett's  experiments, 
research  subjects  viewed  for  brief  intervals  simple  and  com- 
plex designs,  concrete  representations,  and  complex  pictures. 
Subjects  either  drew  what  they  saw  in  the  simple  designs  or 
orally  described  what  they  saw  in  the  complex  pictures  after 
viewing  the  materials.     Bartlett  reported  that  in  tests  in- 
volving complex  picture  materials,  an  "extraordinary  variety 
of  interpretation"  was  produced  by  observers  of  an  identical 
stimulus   (pp.  18-20) .     He  cited  several  examples  in  which 
the  same  stimulus  was  described  differently  by  several  sub- 
jects. 

Bartlett  concluded  that  much  of  what  a  person  perceives 
is  an  inference  and  that  the  interests  and  attitudes  of  a 


person  are  determinants  of  what  he  or  she  perceives  in  a 
situation.     He  has  offered  one  specific  determinant  as 
self -concern.     He  stated  that  personal  insecurity,  for  in- 
stance, can  lead  a  person  to  interpret  a  message  as  a 
threat  to  self  when  no  negative  message  is  being  sent. 
Wandering 

Henning's   (1975)  example  of  wandering  is  a  participant 
who  enters  a  social  situation  accompanied  by  his  or  her  own 
thoughts,  problems,  and  concerns,  which  may  be  far  different 
from  the  topic  under  general  discussion.     These  concerns  in- 
terfere with  the  participant's  ability  to  focus  on  what  is 
being  said.     As  a  result,  his  or  her  attention  jumps  back 
and  forth  between  the  concerns  and  the  discussion  topic. 

A  second  example  used  by  Henning  is  that  of  a  young  boy 
who  has  come  to  school  after  having  an  argxament  with  a  par- 
ent.    The  boy  finds  his  mind  wandering  from  the  class  dis- 
cussion to  the  unpleasantness  just  experienced  at  home. 
Henning  concluded  that,  in  these  instances,  an  overriding 
concern  precludes  the  listener's  giving  full  attention  to  a 
message  being  sent  and  poses  a  communication  barrier.  He 
also  explained  that  wandering  behavior  can  take  the  form  of 
anticipating.     He  defined  anticipators  as  listeners  who 
think  they  know  what  the  speaker  is  going  to  say  before  it 
is  said.     Another  form  of  wandering  is  mental  waiting.  Here 
listeners  are  cognitively  involved  in  formulating  their  own 
ideas  rather  than  concentrating  on  the  speaker.     These  lis- 
teners are  waiting  for  a  momentary  lull  into  which  they  can 
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interject  their  thoughts.     In  a  sense,  these  listeners  put 
themselves  in  a  holding  position  until  they  themselves  have 
an  opportunity  to  speak. 

Henning  further  stated  that  listeners  also  let  their 
minds  go  completely  blank  and  become  nonreceivers.  Perhaps 
mental  exhaustion,  the  drone  of  voices,  the  hum  of  a  motor, 
or  the  warmth  of  the  room  has  lulled  the  listeners  into  a 
sleeplike  trance.     Whatever  the  cause,  they  do  not  "hear" 
the  message  being  sent. 

Self-Esteem  and  Self-Concept 

It  should  be  noted  that  while  the  terms  "self-esteem" 
and  "self-concept"  appear  to  be  used  interchangeably  in  the 
literature,  their  meanings  are  not  synonymous.     For  the  pur- 
pose of  this  study,  the  supportive  literature  and  research 
will  center  largely  on  self-concept  because  of  the  paucity 
of  research  on  self-esteem  alone.     According  to  Wylie   (1961) , 
the  terms  are  so  intertwined  and  overlapping  ri.  the  literature 
that  they  must  be  discussed  together.     The  researcher  will 
try  to  link  their  meanings  to  the  roles  they  play  in  influ- 
encing school  age  children's  interactions  with  others  and  to 
observe  how  the  "self"  relates  to  children's  ability  to  com- 
municate and  influence  learning  in  a  school  setting. 

LaBenne  and  Greene   (1969)   assert  that  it  is  virtually  im- 
possible to  discuss  behavior  in  terms  of  modern  psychological 
theory  without  utilizing  constructs.     He  describes  self -con- 
cept as  a  psychological  construct  or  mechanism  which  helps 
the  psychologist  think  about  the  phenomena  under  study. 


However,  he  states  that  self-concept  as  a  construct  is  not 
an  inner  entity,  a  specific  substance,  or  a  psyche  agent 
which  can  be  seen  or  measured  directly.     It  is  a  concept  of 
self  inferred  from  behavior. 

According  to  LaBeene  and  Greene   (1969)  ,  self-concept,  as 
it  is  generally  used  in  the  professional  literature,  is  a 
group  of  feelings  and  cognitive  processes  which  are  inferred 
from  observed  or  manifest  behavior.     They  state  it  more  for- 
mally by  defining  self-concept  as  a  person's  total  appraisal 
of  his  or  her  appearance,  background  and  origins,  abilities 
and  resources,  and  attitudes  and  feelings,  which  culminates 
as  a  directing  force  in  behavior.     They  continue  that  a  per- 
son's conscious  awareness,  what  he  or  she  thinks  and  feels, 
is  that  which  primarily  guides,  controls,  and  regulates  his 
or  her  performances  and  actions. 

The  fact  that  self-concept  cannot  be  seen  presents  limi- 
tations in  determining  its  state  at  any  given  point.  LaBenne 
and  Green  explained  that  while  we  cannot  see  a  self-concept, 
we  can  observe  relevant  behavior.     In  short,  the  nature  of 
the  self -concept  can  be  inferred  from  observable  behavior 
over  a  period  of  time.     As  LaBenne  and  Greene  have  stated, 
the  behavior  is  known  to  be  symptomatic  of  the  self -concept 
problem;  therefore,  if  a  person  continues  to  behave  in  a  par- 
ticular manner,  we  may  infer  a  linking  mechanism  from  his  or 
her  behavior. 

Generally,  most  of  our  knowledge  about  people  is  obtained 
from  observing  their  behavior.     Psychometrists  have 
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developed  a  variety  of  tests  to  elicit  behavioral  patterns. 
Most  tests  require  persons  to  give  information  about  them- 
selves which  could  be  somewhat  limited  depending  upon  the 
person.     In  order  to  determine  a  person's  likes  and  dislikes, 
interests,  and  attitudes,  one  would  have  to  ask  him.  Rogers 

(1951)   stated  that  understanding  behavior  comes  from  the  in- 
ternal frame  of  reference  of  the  individual  himself.  We 
know  that  this  method  presents  severe  limitations  and  is  weak 
in  controlling  for  external  validity.     Benjamin  (1950)  cau- 
tions that  an  individual's  statements  about  himself  or  her- 
self may  not  represent  how  he  or  she  feels.     If  such  state- 
ments do  not  represent  individuals'   true  feelings,  self-re- 
ports would  distort  or  camouflage  the  real  beliefs  and  feel- 
ings persons  hold  about  themselves.     When  this  is  true,  the 
measure  of  the  self  is  not  accurate.     It  would  seem  that  the 
only  reliable  indicator  is  what  persons  believe  they  are  and 
what  they  feel  about  themselves.     Test  instrxaments  can  facil- 
itate this  kind  of  investigative  study  only  to  the  extent 
that  subjects  are  willing  to  report  their  real  feelings  and 
beliefs  about  themselves. 

The  wide  use  of  the  self-concept,  self-esteem,  and  self- 
evaluation  in  studies  of  behavior  is  indicated  in  Wylie's 

(1961)  extensive  review  of  self-concept  studies,  in  Gordon 
and  Combs'    (1958)  description  of  self-concept  studies  as 
applied  to  elementary  school  children,  and  in  Faust's  (1980) 
review  of  self-esteem  in  the  classroom.     In  Gordon  and 


Combs'  work,  self-concept  is  defined  as  the  "person  known  to 
himself,  particularly  the  stable,  important,  and  typical  as- 
pects of  himself  as  he  perceives  them"   (p.  68) .     Faust  de- 
fines self-esteem  as  "a  measure  of  how  much  or  little  we 
value  who  we  are.     This  is  best  expressed  by  being  wanted 
and  loved  for  who  we  are ,  rather  than  because  we ' ve  done 
what  others  have  said  is  right  and  good"   (p.  81) . 

Combs  and  Soper   (1963)   indicate  that  the  developing  self- 
concepts  of  children  have  been  described  as  causative  agents 
in  the  behavior  of  children.     Riley's   (1965)  investigations 
on  self-concept  support  his  findings  that  self-perceptions 
appear  to  act  in  two  interrelated  ways.     First,  the  individ- 
ual has  an  understanding  of  his  or  her  own  adequacies  and 
sense  of  worth.     Second,  this  perception  of  one's  self 
guides  the  individual  to  behave  as  he  or  she  feels  competent 
and  in  a  way  consistent  with  his  or  her  self-view.  Equally 
important,  Riley  states  that  the  perceptions  of  self  act  as 
reference  points  for  perceiving  and  organizing  the  external 
world.     Rogers   (1947)   supports  the  theory  that  behavior  is 
primarily  influenced  by  the  individual's  perception,  as 
opposed  to  the  biological  organism  or  cultural  factors.  In 
his  therapeutic  process,  he  states  that  changes  in  behavior 
are  the  result  of  changes  in  self -attitudes .     Examining  self- 
concept  as  a  determinant  of  behavior  unfolds  numerous  inves- 
tigations and  studies.     However,  for  the  present  study,  it 
is  appropriate  to  siimmarize  with  the  following  statement  by 


Lee  and  Lee  01958,  p,  200):     "Our  prediction  of  a  person's 
behavior  in  a  situation  is  improved  as  we  better  understand 
his  self -concept. " 

Descriptions  of  the  development  of  the  self-concept  and 
self-esteem  have  suggested  that  it  is  the  product  of  numerous 
sources  of  information.     However,  there  seems  to  be  a  general 
agreement  that  interaction  with  other  human  beings  is  the  pri 
mary  determinant  of  self-perception.     In  fact,  one  could  ac- 
curately describe  various  studies  as  supportive  of  the  fact 
that  self-esteem  is  built  or  achieved  through  accumulated  so- 
cial contacts  and  experiences  with  other  people.     LaBenne  and 
Greene  (1969)  describe  the  self  as  people  learning  their  iden 
titles,  who  and  what  they  are,  from  the  kinds  of  experiences 
the  growing-up  process  provides.     Sullivan  (1953)  calls  this 
development  learning  about  self  from  the  mirror  of  other  peo- 
ple.    What  people  believe  about  themselves  is  partly  derived 
from  their  interpretations  of  how  others  see  them.  Since 
people  really  have  no  way  of  knowing  precisely  how  others  see 
them,  they  infer  how  others  see  them  from  their  behavior 
toward  them.     Therefore,  their  concept  of  self  rests  in  part 
on  what  they  think  others  think  of  them   (LaBenne  &  Greene, 
1969).     Helper   (1958)   supports  the  same  idea  as  he  comments 
that  "self-evaluation  attitudes  are  widely  believed  to  arise 
directly  from  evaluations  made  of  the  individual  by  others" 
(p.  190).     Faust's   (1980)   summary  is  that  feelings  of  self 
are  influenced  by  the  feedback  from  those  who  are  significant 
to  one's  self.     When  a  person's  own  feelings  are  added  to  the 
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feedback,  this  sum  of  feelings  creates  the  ideas  one  holds 

toward  self,  which  is  called  self-esteem. 

The  social  experiences  one  has  form  the  basis  of  one's 

interactions  with  others.     During  the  formative  years,  one 

begins  to  develop  a  living  style  of  associating  and  relating 

with  others.     LaBenne  and  Greene   (1969)  referred  to  the  basic 

mechanisms  of  human  dynamics,  offering  examples  of  how  they 

parallel  the  development  of  self-concept.     Kelly   (1962)  stated 

The  self  'looks  out'  upon  the  surrounding  scene 
largely  in  terms  of  its  own  enhancement  or  de- 
fense.    It  tends  to  extend  in  the  direction  of 
that  which  tends  to  make  it  better  and  withdraws 
from  that  which  seems  to  endanger  it.    (p.  14) 

In  other  words,  when  the  environment  is  more  facilitating, 
there  is  less  need  for  protection;  the  more  endangering  the 
environment,  the  more  need  for  protection. 

As  the  self  develops,  parents  or  equivalent  figures  pro- 
vide the  significant  effects  on  children's  self-evaluation 
and  on  their  interpersonal  attitudes.     How  parents  help  chil- 
dren grow  and  how  they  react  to  their  exploratory  experiences 
have  tremendous  influence.     According  to  LaBenne  and  Greene 
(1969),  parents  are  the  first  to  affect  the  development  of 
children's  self-attitudes  and  they  continue  to  be  "significant 
others."     Later  in  children's  lives,  other  "significant  others" 
will  influence  them.     These  "significant  others,"  peers  and 
teachers,  are  the  people  who  most  intimately  administer  the 
"rewards"  and  "punishments"  in  a  person's  life.     The  develop- 
ment of  positive  self-esteem  can  be  facilitated  by  parents 


and  teachers  when  they  help  cultivate  a  sense  of  belonging, 
competence,  and  worth  in  children   (Felker,  1974)  . 

One  of  the  characteristics  of  self-report  studies  is  the 
use  of  some  instriiment  which  requires  the  subjects  to  select 
words  or  statements  which  do  and  do  not  satisfactorily  de- 
scribe themselves.     Spivak  (1956)  administered  a  check  list 
of  self-referent  statements  to  assess  the  degree  of  chil- 
dren's self -acceptance.     Spivak  asserts  that  this  instrxament 
administered  anonymously,  provides  a  satisfactory  estimate 
of  positive  and  negative  self -attitudes.     Davidson  and  Lang 
(1960)   administered  a  self-report  survey  and  found  favorable 
results  in  children's  self-attitudes  compared  with  the  chil- 
dren's perceptions  of  classroom  teachers'  reactions  to  them. 
DeJung  and  Gardner   (1962)  used  self -reports  and  found  signif 
icant  similarities  between  children's  self -perceptions  when 
compared  with  assessments  made  by  "significant  others." 
This  increase  in  the  correlation  between  self-estimates  and 
estimates  of  "significant  others"  may  indicate  that  children 
become  more  accurate  and  more  positive  in  their  self-evalua- 
tions, or  that  children  are  simply  learning  how  to  sort 
their  self-estimates  to  be  socially  acceptable. 

An  overview  of  the  results  of  research  in  human  behavior 
indicates  that  people's  abilities  to  learn  are  greatly  In- 
fluenced by  the  way  they  feel  about  themselves.  Bartolome 
(1976)  explains  that  individuals  who  see  themselves  in  more 
positive  terms  are  more  open  to  experiences  and  are  more 
likely  to  take  more  active  initiative  for  learning  than 


those  whose  concept  of  themselves  is  generally  negative. 
Frymier  (1965,  p.  8)  points  out  that  "in  a  classroom,  a  stu- 
dent whose  concept  of  himself  is  generally  negative,  who  may 
feel  unwanted,  stupid,  disliked,  unimportant  or  slow,  may  be 
so  preoccupied  with  his  low  evaluations  of  himself  that  he 
feels  it  is  useless  to  try  to  learn."     It  seems  that  learn- 
ers' perceptions  of  self  influence  the  extent  of  their 
achievement. 

As  pointed  out  previously,  a  child's  family  and  early 
teachers  have  the  power  to  grant  or  deny  a  positive  self- 
concept  and  esteem  (Bartolome,  1976) .     This  researcher  con- 
cludes that  children  who  are  reared  in  an  atmosphere  of  love 
and  understanding  will  have  the  freedom  to  investigate  and 
initiate  actions  leading  to  learning  without  the  fear  of 
failure  or  rejection.     These  children  accept  themselves  pos- 
itively and  use  the  threat  of  failure  to  spur  learning. 
This  situation  contrasts  to  that  of  children  raised  in  an 
environment  of  rejection,  who  value  themselves  negatively. 
These  children  will  have  poor  opinions  of  their  worth  and 
ability,  making  learning  more  difficult  for  them.     These  in- 
fluences on  the  development  of  the  self  are  described  by 
Maltz    (1960,  p.   2) : 

Whether  we  realize  it  or  not,  each  of  us  carries 
about  with  us  a  mental  blueprint  or  picture  of 
ourselves.     It  may  be  vague  and  ill  defined  to 
our  conscious  gaze.     In  fact,  it  may  not  be  con- 
sciously recognizable  at  all.     But  it  is  there, 
complete  down  to  the  last  detail.     This  self- 
image  is  our  conception  of  the  ' sort  of  person  I 
am. '     It  has  been  built  up  from  our  own  beliefs 
about  ourselves.     But  most  of  these  beliefs  about 
ourselves  have  unconsciously  been  formed  from  our 


past  experiences,  our  successes  and  failures,  our 
humiliations,  our  triumphs,  and  the  way  other  peo- 
ple have  reacted  to  us,  especially  in  early  child- 
hood. 

Interpersonal  Theories 

In  terms  of  interpersonal  theory,  the  importance  of  social 
and  cultural  influences  on  self-concept  and  personality  de- 
velopment must  not  be  minimized.     The  literature  repeatedly 
demonstrates  that  anthropological  cross-cultural  investiga- 
tions clearly  point  out  the  impact  of  socialization  on  the 
individual's  personality  development. 

Fromm's  (1955)  central  theme  is  a  society  which  will  meet 
man's  basic  needs.     This  society  would  be  one  ".   .   .in  which 
man  relates  to  man  lovingly,  in  which  he  is  rooted  in  bonds 
of  brotherliness  and  solidarity  ..."   (p.  362).  Fromm 
states  that  man  realizes  his  inner  potentialities  by  the 
social  conditions  under  which  he  lives. 

In  Horney's   (1937)  theory,  the  primary  concept  is  basic 
anxiety,  which  disturbs  the  security  of  children  in  relation 
to  others.     She  asserts  that  conflict  is  not  innate,  but 
rather  that  it  arises  out  of  social  situations.  According 
to  Horney,  people  adjust  to  their  anxieties  in  three  main 
ways:     1)  by  moving  toward  people  through  compliance  or  love, 

2)  by  moving  against  people  through  aggression  or  power,  and 

3)  by  moving  away  from  people  through  detachment  or  indepen- 
dence . 

In  terms  of  individuals'   interpersonal  relationships 
with  "significant  others,"  Sullivan   (1953)   states  that 


individuals  do  not  and  connot  exist  apart  from  their  rela- 
tions with  other  people. 

LaBenne  and  Greene   (1969)  conclude  that  all  of  these 
theories  emphasize  that  people's  most  important  motivations 
are  acquired  from  their  socio-cultural  situation,  which  is 
represented  by  the  persons  with  whom  they  have  significant 
interpersonal  relations.     Self-concept  is  influenced  by  the 
relationships  people  have  at  first  with  their  families  and 
peers  in  unstructured  situations  and  later  in  structured 
situations  with  peers  and  teachers.     From  this  perspective, 
interpersonal  theory  views  the  self -concept  as  being  built 
or  achieved  through  acciamulated  social  experiences  and  con- 
tacts. 

Training  for  Interpersonal  Skills 
Carkhuff   (1969a,  1969b,  1969c,  1971a,  1971b)  has  described 
the  effects  of  training  in  interpersonal  skills  on  the  level 
of  functioning  of  professional  and  lay  helpers.     His  inves- 
tigations show  that  the  level  of  communication  achieved  is  a 
function  of  experience  and/or  training.     An  assumption  of 
these  studies  is  that  interpersonal  skills  can  be  learned. 
"The  theme  of  systematic  hximan  resource  training  is  skill  ac- 
quisition.    The  key  to  the  model  is  the  expansion  of  the 
quantity  and  thus  quality  of  an  individual  trainee's  response 
repertoire  of  functioning"    (Carkhuff,  1971b,  p.  4). 

There  have  been  various  inquiries  into  methods  of  train- 
ing in  interpersonal  skills  with  emphasis  on  the  skills  and 
conditions  necessary  for  effective  helping  and  teaching. 


Carkhuff  (1969a)  developed  training  models  for  lay  person- 
nel geared  to  establishing  relationship  skills  which  would 
promote  positive  growth.     These  models  focused  on  sensitiv- 
ity training  while  teaching  interpersonal  skills  and  atti- 
tudinal  changes  in  the  trainee.     Some  of  the  training  mod- 
els which  focus  on  empathy,  positive  regard,  and  congruence 
have  demonstrated  that  lay  persons  can  be  trained  to  func- 
tion at  minimal  facilitative  levels  over  a  short  period  of 
time   (Carkhuff,  1969b).     Resnick   (1972)  employed  Carkhuff 's 
Cross  Ratings  of  Facilitative  Interpersonal  Functioning 
Scale   (GIF)   to  measure  her  trainees'  progress  under  the 
same  conditions.     This  rating  scale  is  a  five-level  process 
ranging  from  the  lowest  possible  score   (1)  to  the  highest 
possible  score   (5) .     These  ratings  are  made  on  a  Likert- 
type  scale;  3.0  is  defined  as  communicating  all  conditions 
at  a  minimally  facilitative  level. 

This  systematic  approach  to  interpersonal  skills  train- 
ing developed  and  tested  by  Carkhuff,  Friel,  and  Kratochoil 
(1970)  has  served  as  a  model  which  integrates  didactic  and 
experiential  approaches  to  learning.     The  didactic  experi- 
ences provide  for  the  transmission  of  theory  and  validated 
constructs,  while  the  experiential  approaches  of  role-play- 
ing, modeling,  and  imitation  comprise  a  system  for  active 
involvement  of  participants   (Carkhuff,  1971a). 

Another  model  by  Ward,  Kagan,  and  Krathwohl   (1967)  eval- 
uated the  use  of  Interpersonal  Process  Recall   (IPR)  with 


videotape,  as  opposed  to  more  traditional  methods,  to  meas- 
ure and  facilitate  counselor  or  helper  effectiveness. 

Research  supports  the  conclusion  that  it  is  possible 
through  systematic  training  methods  to  significantly  in- 
crease the  level  of  behavior  of  the  trainees  or  helpers, 
as  compared  to  their  levels  of  functioning  prior  to  the 
training.     By  using  tapes,  role-playing,  practice  in  re- 
sponse patterns,  group  counseling,  or  other  stimuli,  train- 
ees can  be  taught  to  use  high  facilitative  responses  to  in- 
crease and  improve  their  verbal  interaction  in  a  helping  re- 
lationship. 

Summary 

It  appears  that  the  concept  of  self  is  learned.  This 
happens  very  early  in  life  when  children  perceive  themselves 
as  they  believe  others  perceive  them.     The  feelings  about 
"self"  are  formed  early  in  life  and  can  be  modified  by  sub- 
sequent experiences.     The  influences  of  schooling  or  educa- 
tion can  help  cultivate  in  children  a  sense  of  belonging, 
competence,  and  worth.     These  influences  are  a  very  impor- 
tant point  for  educators  to  keep  in  mind  because  they  are 
"significant  others"  in  children's  lives. 

Numerous  studies  support  the  need  for  elementary  schools 
to  provide  humanizing  experiences  in  the  education  of  chil- 
dren.    Many  models  for  providing  these  experiences  have  been 
reported  in  this  chapter.     These  models  demonstrate  that  pos- 
itive growth  and  development  can  be  accomplished  through  a 
facilitating  school  environment. 


The  literature  in  Chapter  Two  also  revealed  that  school 
personnel  need  to  take  a  closer  look  at  communication  skills 
and  the  influences  these  skills  have  on  children's  interper- 
sonal relationships.     Ways  to  improve  children's  interper- 
sonal relationships  have  been  offered  through  various  sys- 
tematic training  models  for  effective  communication  skills. 

Chapter  Three  will  examine  some  experiences  that  have 
specific  references  and  meanings  for  the  development  of 
self-esteem  and  communication  skills  through  children's  in- 
teraction with  others.     This  interaction  can  best  be  encour- 
aged by  providing  experiences  through  structured  group  coun- 
seling activities  for  children. 


CHAPTER  THREE 
METHODOLOGY 


Overview 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  examine  the  effects  of 
human  relations  group  experiences  on  fourth  grade  children's 
self-esteem  and  communication  skills.     This  study  is  impor- 
tant because  often  many  of  the  problems  confronting  children 
at  this  level  involve  their  relations  with  other  children. 
These  problems  tend  to  be  indicative  of  low  self-esteem  and/ 
or  a  lack  of  appropriate  communication  skills  in  resolving 
personal  conflicts.     Many  of  the  personal  conflicts  seen  by 
school  personnel  tend  to  stem  from  children's  inability  to 
cope  with  their  own  feelings  and  their  unawareness  of  how 
these  feelings  affect  how  others  feel. 

It  is  difficult  to  teach  adequate  human  relations  skills 
in  crisis  situations  when  problems  must  be  resolved  quickly. 
This  research  provided  16  structured  group  experiences  for 
60  fourth  grade  children.     These  experiences  were  selected 
to  assure  that  participants  would  be  able  to  integrate  learn- 
ing without  stress  generated  by  unresolved  feelings  and/or 
lack  of  understanding  of  self  and  others.     These  experiences 
were  intended  to  provide  for  more  positive  interaction  with 
others  and  more  adequate  skills  in  communicating  their  feel- 
ings.    When  crisis  situations  or  conflicts  do  arise,  these 


children  should  be  better  prepared  to  handle  them  effectively. 
The  most  important  learning  objective  was  that  the  children 
should  be  able  to  relate  better  to  each  other  on  a  daily 
basis. 

Design 

The  Solomon  Four-Group  Experimental  Design  was  used  for 
this  research.     This  design,  according  to  Campbell  and 
Stanley   (1964) ,  controls  for  eight  internal  validity  threats: 
history,  maturation,  testing,  instrumentation,  regression, 
selection,  mortality,  and  interaction  of  selection-matura- 
tion.    This  design  also  has  high  prestige  and  represents  the 
first  explicit  consideration  of  external  validity  factors 
(Isaac  &  Michael,  1971) .     The  design  is  as  follows: 

Table  1 

Randomized  Solomon-Four  Design 
Group  Pretest    Treatment  Posttest 

*R-^     (Group  A,  Experimental)  Tj^  X  T2 

*R2     (Group  B,  Control)  T3  T4 

(Group  C,  Experimental)  X  T5 

*R4     (Group  D,  Control)  Tg 

*R  infers  random  selection 

Hypotheses 

This  study  measured  the  following  null  hypotheses  as 
they  related  to  fourth  grade  children's  self-esteem  and  com- 
munication skills  as  affected  by,  or  in  the  absence  of, 
human  relations  group  experiences. 


Hypothesis  One:     There  will  be  no  difference  between  the 

experimental  and  control  groups'  self- 
esteem  as  measured  by  the  Coopersmith 
Self-Esteem  Inventory. 

Hypothesis  Two:     There  will  be  no  difference  between  the 

experimental  and  control  groups'  affec- 
tive dimension  of  communication  skills 
as  measured  by  the  Counselor  Verbal  Re- 
sponse Scale. 

Hypothesis  Three:     There  will  be  no  difference  between 

the  experimental  and  control  groups' 
understanding  dimension  of  communica- 
tion skills  as  measured  by  the  Coun- 
selor Verbal  Response  Scale. 
Hypothesis  Four:     There  will  be  no  difference  between 

the  experimental  and  control  groups' 
specific  dimension  of  communication 
skills  as  measured  by  the  Counselor 
Verbal  Response  Scale. 
Hypothesis  Five:     There  will  be  no  difference  between 

the  experimental  and  control  groups' 
exploratory  dimension  of  communication 
skills  as  measured  by  the  Counselor 
Verbal  Response  Scale. 
Hypothesis  Six:     There  will  be  no  relationship  between 

the  experimental  and  control  groups' 
combined  scores  of  self-esteem  and  each 
dimension  of  communication  skills  as 
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measured  by  the  Self -Esteem  inventory 
and  the  Counselor  Verbal  Response  Scale. 
Population  and  Description  of  Sample 

The  population  for  this  study  consisted  of  fourth  grade 
elementary  school  children  in  one  of  the  public  schools  in 
Alachua  County,  Florida.     The  school  is  racially  integrated, 
with  approximately  66%  white  and  34%  black  enrollment.  The 
percentage  of  boys  and  girls  in  this  school  is  about  equal, 
with  a  slightly  greater  number  of  boys.     The  total  enroll- 
ment of  this  school  averages  about  64  0,  with  136  students 
comprising  fourth  grade. 

Students  who  participated  in  this  study  were  selected 
from  the  fourth  grade  classes  by  using  a  table  of  random  num- 
bers  to  assign  them  to  either  the  experimental  or  control 
groups.     Students  who  were  enrolled  in  exceptional  education  u- 
programs  were  excluded  from  this  study.     For  example,  the 
first  child  and  the  second  child,  regardless  of  sex  or  race, 
were  chosen  for  the  first  treatment  group;  the  third  and 
fourth  children  were  selected  for  the  first  control  group; 
and  the  seventh  and  eighth  children  were  selected  for  the 
second  control  group.     The  selection  of  participants  contin- 
ued until  120  children  were  assigned  to  the  four  groups. 

The  120  subjects  in  the  study  ranged  in  ages  from  8.2  to 
10.1  years  of  age,  with  an  average  age  of  9.1.     They  were  all 
considered  normally  functioning  children  with  no  identifica- 
tion of  emotional  problems  or  learning  disabilities.  The 
groups  were  composed  of  45%  girls  and  55%  boys.     Of  these, 
38.4%  were  black  and  61.5%  were  white. 


Approximately  49.6%  of  the  children  were  eligible  for 
the  free  lunch  program  and  10%  for  reduced  lunches.  These 
percentages  are  comparable  to  those  for  the  school ' s  total 
student  population.     Therefore,  about  half  of  the  children 
were  of  low  socioeconomic  status  according  to  federal  guide- 
lines reported  to  school  officials. 

The  parents  of  these  children  were  employed  as  farmers, 
domestic  workers,  small  business  owners,  teachers,  secretar- 
ies, and  paraprofessionals.     However,  about  23%  of  the  par- 
ents (one  or  both)  were  unemployed.     Thirty-eight  percent  of 
the  children  in  the  study  were  from  single  parent  homes,  re- 
sulting from  divorce,  death,  or  separation  of  parents.  The 
subjects'  residences  included  middle  class  homes,  government- 
owned  and  low  rent  housing,  and"  apartments.  Approximately 
83%  of  the  subjects  had  two  or  more  siblings. 

The  subjects  had  high  attendance  records,  only  missing  an 
average  of  four  days  for  the  entire  year.     An  annual  survey 
revealed  that  94%  of  the  subjects  enjoyed  school  and  felt 
that  they  had  learned  a  lot.     They  also  felt  that  school  was 
important  in  order  to  get  a  good  job  and  take  care  of  the 
family.     The  majority  said  that,  given  a  large  sum  of  money, 
they  would  help  their  mothers  pay  bills  and  enjoy  things. 
Many  students  were  successful  in  their  academic  work.  How- 
ever, 24%  planned  to  attend  summer  school  to  strengthen 
skills  in  mathematics  and  reading. 
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Procedures 

This  research  took  place  over  a  total  of  10  weeks  and 
was  completed  in  three  phases.     The  first  phase  consisted  of 
preexperimental  assessments.     The  researcher  administered 
the  Coopersmith  Self-Esteem  Inventory  to  one  experimental 
and  one  control  group.     The  participants  formed  dyads  to 
audiotape  communications  in  a  problem-solving  situation. 
Phase  two  began  the  treatment  program  for  the  participants 
in  the  two  experimental  groups.     Phase  three  consisted  of 
postassessment  activities,  which  involved  posttesting  parti- 
cipants from  the  four  groups.     They  were  administered  the 
inventory  on  self-esteem  and  formed  dyads  to  audiotape  a 
problem  situation,  which  produced  120  tapes. 

The  Human  Relation  groups  met  for  30  minutes,  twice  a 
week  for  eight  weeks,  for  a  total  of  16  training  sessions. 
The  treatment  program  integrated  communication  skills  train- 
ing and  self-esteem  building  sessions.     The  objectives  for 
the  human  relations  group  sessions  are  reported  in  Table  2. 
The  sessions  were  planned  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  children 
as  they  were  trained  toward  high  facilitative  responses  in 
their  interpersonal  skills  with  peer  group  participants. 
The  content  of  the  activities  was  arranged,  for  the  most  part, 
in  the  direction  of  increased  understanding,  skill,  and  ex- 
perience needed  for  the  group.     The  first  structured  experi- 
ence, therefore,  required  the  children  to  have  much  less 
background  than  did  the  last.     The  earlier  experiences  gen- 
erated less  affect  and  less  data  than  did  those  toward  the 
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Table  2 

Hioman  Relations  Group  Sessions 


Unit 


General  Objectives 


One 


To  establish  ground  rules. 

To  enable  participants  to  become  acquainted, 


Two 


To  develop  skills  in  active  listening. 
To  study  barriers  to  effective  listening. 


Three 


To  promote  awareness  of  capabilities  of  non- 
verbal communication. 


Four 


To  understand  the  colors  of  people. 
To  promote  the  concept  that  people  of  all 
colors  are  beautiful  in  their  own  way. 


Five 


To  demonstrate  that  all  people  are  necessary 
for  the  country  to  function. 


Six 


To  bring  into  conscious  thought  and  verbaliza- 
tion,  "I'm  okay." 
To  develop  a  stronger  self-image. 


Seven 


To  learn  how  prejudice  limits  learning, 


Eight 


To  illustrate  that  one  has  the  capacity  to  give 
in  the  form  of  praise  to  another. 


Nine 


To  reinforce  the  concept  of  "self"  and  promote 

the  awareness  of  being  "alive." 
To  recognize  the  beauty  of  differences. 


Ten 


To  show  that  differences  in  perception  and  in- 
pretation  are  part  of  each  child's  unique- 
ness. 

To  understand  that  one's  personal  judgment  is 
correct  only  for  oneself  and  should  not  be 
forced  uDon  another. 
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Table  2-Continued 


Unit 

General  Objectives 

Eleven 

To 
To 

demonstrate  differences  in  individual  values 
anu  neeus . 

discuss  personal  values  and  encourage  open  ex 
pression. 

i we± ve 

iO 

recaxj.  reexings  ana  verDa±ize  inner  reactions 
to  them. 

inirteen 

To 
To 

be  aware  of  and  respect  the  fact  that  every- 
one has  feelings. 

recognize  that  name-calling  is  detrimental. 

Fourteen 

To 

think  of  alternative  ways  to  handle  angry 
feelings. 

Fifteen 

To 

participate  in  an  exercise  involving  trust. 

Sixteen 

To 

briefly  summarize  the  learning  processes  and 
bring  closure. 

end.  The  choice  of  activities,  as  recommended  by  Pfeiffer 
(1974),  was  based  on  two  criteria,  the  researcher's  compe- 
tence and  the  participants'  needs.  The  activities  for  the 
human  relations  groups  were  structured  experiences,  designed 
to  focus  on  individual  behavior,  constructive  feedback,  pro- 
cessing, and  psychological  integration  for  the  children  iij 
the  experimental  group    (see  Appendix  A) . 

The  first  session  provided  the  participants  *an  orienta- 
tion to  the  group.     This  orientation  included  the  purpose  of 
the  group,  expectations,  and  group  process.     Group  guidelines 
were  established  and  the  children  became  acquainted  with  each 
other.     The  sessions  continued  until  all  planned  units  were 
completed. 
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At  appropriate  times,  the  researcher  introduced  basic 
terminology  in  the  four  dichotomized  dimensions  of  communi- 
cation skills:      Ca)   affective-cognitive;    (b)  under standing- 
nonunder standing;    (c)   specific-nonspecific;  and  (d)  explor- 
atory-nonexploratory .     The  terminology  for  each  dimension 
was  aimed  at  the  comprehension  level  for  eight-  to  ten-year- 
old  children.     During  these  times,  the  dimensions  were  mod- 
eled.    Also,  one  word  was  selected  each  week  to  insure  un- 
derstanding and  retention  of  that  dimension. 

In  the  final  stage,  phase  three,  the  children  in  the  ex- 
perimental group  formed  dyads  to  demonstrate  their  competence 
as  helpers  by  verbalizing  their  communication  skills  in  a 
problem-solving  situation  during  audiotaping.     The  researcher 
used  the  same  example  for  pre-  and  posttest  groups  to  gener- 
ate discussion  in  a  problem-solving  situation  for  both  the 
experimental  and  control  groups.     An  example  follows: 

One  of  your  classmates  continues  to  'bother'  you 
by  acting  mean  and  doing  things  you  don't  like 
....     So  you  finally  decide  to  try  to  solve 
your  problem.     One  of  you  is  the  person  with  the 
problem  and  the  other  person  will  help  with  the 
problem.     Speak  so  that  your  discussion  can  be 
heard  on  the  tape  recorder.     You  may  take  up  to 
10  minutes.     Signal  me  when  you  have  finished 
this  assignment. 

These  tapes  became  the  posttest  for  the  CVRS  ratings. 

Instrumentation 
Two  instruments  were  used  in  this  study:      (1)  the 
Cooper smith  Self -Esteem  Inventory   (SEI)   and   (2)   the  Coun- 
selor Verbal  Response  Scale  (CVRS) . 


The  Coppersmith  Self-Esteem  Inventory 

Stanley  Cooper smith  developed  the  Self-Esteem  Inventory 
(SEI)  scale.     The  school  form  of  the  SEI  is  composed  of  five 
subscales,  which  measure:     (1)  general  self,    (2)  social  self- 
peers,    (3)  home-parents,    (4)  lie  scale,  and  (5)  school-aca- 
demic.    A  total  score  may  be  used  from  all  the  subscales,  or 
a  score  from  each  of  the  different  subscales.     For  the  pur- 
pose of  this  study,  a  total  score  was  used. 

There  were  58  items  on  the  inventory.     The  kinds  of 
items  used  on  the  SEI  are  statements  indicating  how  the 
children  perceive  themselves.     Beside  each  item,  they  were 
asked  to  put  a  check  (-7)  in  either  the  column  which  denotes 
"like  me"  or  "unlike  me,"  describing  how  they  view  them- 
selves.    Some  examples  of  the  items  are:     "I  often  wish  I 
were  someone  else,"  and  "I'm  easy  to  like." 

The  children  were  administered  the  SEI  in  groups  of  30 
with  the  researcher  reading  aloud  each  item  to  the  total 
group.     Each  response  sheet  was  coded  for  participants' 
group  identification  and  for  pre-  and  posttest  matching. 

Scale  Reliability  and  Validity.     According  to  Taylor  and 
Reitz   (1968),  split  half  reliability  was  established  at  .90 
for  the  inventory.     According  to  Mitchell   (1978),  discrimi- 
nant validity  was  established  through  correlations  of  .75 
and  .44  with  the  Edwards  and  the  Marlowe-Croune  social  desir- 
ability scale.     Test  reliability  was  .88  over  a  five-week  in- 
terval and  .70  over  a  three-year  period   (Cooper smith,  1967). 


The  Counselor  Verbal  Response  Scale 

Developed  by  Kagen,  Krathwohl,  Ward,  and  Schauble   (1967) , 
this  scale  is  an  attempt  to  describe  a  counselor's  (or 
helper's)   response  to  client  communication  in  terms  of  four 
dichotomized  dimensions:     (a)  affective-cognitive;    (b)  under- 
standing-nonunder standing;    (c)   specific-nonspecific;  and  (d) 
exploratory-nonexploratory .     These  dimensions  have  been  se- 
lected because  they  seem  to  represent  aspects  of  counselor 
(or  helper)  behavior  in  problem-solving  situations  and 
should  contribute  to  client  progress.     The  dimensions  are 
simple,  well-defined,  and  tend  to  offer  typical  descriptions 
of  a  helper's  functioning  with  a  helpee.     A  fifth  dimension, 
ef f ective-nonef f ective ,  provides  a  global  rating  of  the  ade- 
quacy of  each  response.     This  dimension  is  independent  of 
the  four  descriptive  ratings  and  was  not  included  in  this 
study. 

The  unit  for  analysis  is  the  verbal  interaction  between 
counselor  (helper)  and  client  (helpee)  as  represented  by  the 
client  statement  and  counselor  response.     A  counselor 
(helper)  response  is  rated  on  each  of  the  four  dimensions  of 
the  rating  scale,  with  every  client-counselor   (helpee-helper ) 
interaction  being  rated  independently  of  preceding  responses 
on  other  dimensions.     When  an  individual  response  is  rated, 
the  primary  focus  is  on  describing  how  the  counselor  thelper) 
responded  to  the  verbal  elements  of  the  client's  Chelpee's) 
communication . 
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Scale  Reliability  and  Validity.     Kagan  et  al.  (1967) 
established  inter-rater  reliability  using  Hoyt's  analysis  of 
variance  to  the  ratings.     Coefficients  were  obtained  of 
average  tape  inter-rater  reliability  of  .84,   .80,   .79,  .68, 
and  .79,  respectively,  for  the  five  dimensions.     Also,  on 
each  dimension  of  the  scale,   significant  differences  at  the 
.01  level  were  found  between  responses  of  Doctorate  of  Phil- 
osophy candidates  and  Master  of  Arts  candidates,  with  the 
former  having  more  responses  rated  as  effective,  understand- 
ing, specific,  exploratory,  and  effective.     More  important 
than  even  this  evidence  of  objectivity  leading  to  inter- 
rater  agreement  are  the  data  supporting  the  validity  of  the 
dimensions  of  the  scale  for  characterizing  counselors  at  dif- 
ferent ability  levels. 

Selection  and  Training  of  Raters  of  Tapes.     Three  pro- 
fessionals were  used  to  rate  the  18  0  audiotapes  produced  by 
the  student  dyads.     One  professional,  who  served  as  the 
trainer  for  the  other  two  raters,  was  one  of  the  developers 
of  the  Counselor  Verbal  Response  Scale.     He  has  a  Counseling 
Psychology  background  and  is  presently  employed  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Florida  Counseling  Center.     The  other  two  profes- 
sionals were  employed  by  the  Alachua  County  School  Board  of 
Public  Education.     One  was  a  female  counselor  at  an  elemen- 
tary school  who  holds  a  Master  of  Arts  degree  in  counseling. 
The  other  was  a  male  school  psychologist  who  holds  a  Doctor- 
ate of  Philosophy  degree  and  has  done  extensive  work  with 
young  children. 


The  trainer  and  the  two  trainees  met  several  times  for  a 
total  of  approximately  six  hours.     Each  meeting  included  a 
review  of  the  previous  meeting.     During  the  first  meetings, 
the  trainees  used  sample  tapes  to  become  familiar  with  the 
types  of  responses  on  the  CVRS  and  to  learn  how  to  score  re- 
sponses on  the  scale.     The  ratings  were  based  on  the  raters' 
professional  impressions  of  appropriateness  of  the  helpers' 
responses;  that  is,  how  adequately  the  helpers'  responses 
dealt  with  the  helpees'  verbal  communication.     The  trainer's 
goal  for  the  next  meeting  was  to  develop  concensus  between 
the  raters  by  rating  additional  sample  tapes.     At  the  end 
of  this  meeting,  the  trainees  were  assigned  homework  for  the 
next  session.     At  the  following  meeting,  the  trainees  rated 
tapes  independently,  with  both  returning  their  ratings  to 
the  trainer  for  review  and  discussion.     As  a  final  task,  the 
trainer  randomly  selected  20  tapes  for  each  trainee  to  rate 
independently  on  the  CVRS.     The  trainer  used  the  results  of 
these  ratings  to  establish  inter-rater  reliability. 

Rater  Reliability.     To  determine  the  inter-rater  relia- 
bility, the  Pearson  correlation  coefficient  was  applied  to 
the  ratings  of  the  two  trainees  on  the  20  tape  recordings. 
Because  segments  with  unequal  numbers  of  responses  were  used, 
ratings  were  converted  to  proportionate  scores.     The  train- 
ees described  every  child's  response   (as  helper)  to  every 
other  child's  verbalization  (as  helpee)  on  each  dimension  of 
the  scale,  namely,  affective-cognitive,  understanding-non- 
understanding,  specific-nonspecific,  and  exploratory- 
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nonexploratory .     A  copy  of  the  Interpersonal  Process  Recall 
Counselor  Verbal  Response  Scale  is  included  in  this  study 
(see  Appendix  B)  .     A  maximiim  score  of  20  and  a  minimum  score 
of  zero  were  possible  for  each  dimension.     Coefficients  were 
obtained  on  the  dimensions  of  inter-rater  reliability  of  .72, 
.85,   .85,  and  .89  for  the  affective-cognitive,  understanding- 
nonunder standing,   specific-nonspecific,  and  exploratory-non- 
exploratory  sections  of  the  scale,  respectively. 

Analysis  of  the  Data 
The  analysis  of  data  involved  three  major  steps.  First, 
an  analysis  of  covariance  was  used  from  the  Statistical  Anal- 
ysis System's   (SAS)  General  Linear  Models  Procedure.     The  re- 
sults were  used  to  determine  differences  in  the  control  and 
experimental  groups  on  all  measures  after  adjustments  for 
pretest  differences.     Hypotheses  one  through  five  were  tested 
by  this  analysis.     Second,  the  results  were  given  of  the 
analysis  by  SAS  t-test  of  all  groups  for  all  variables.  The 
t-test  results  were  computed  to  identify  the  effects,  if  any, 
of  pretest,  treatment,  history,  and  maturation,  as  recommended 
by  Campbell  and  Stanley   (1964)  .     Third,  means  and  standard 
deviations  were  used  to  determine  the  effects  of  various 
combinations  of  variables  for  all  groups.     A  correlation  co- 
efficient served  to  find  the  relationship  between  the  two  de- 
pendent variables  for  hypothesis  six.     In  all  instances,  the 
.05  level  of  confidence  was  used  to  determine  significant 
differences . 
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Limitations 

The  results  of  this  study  can  be  generalized  to  fourth 
grade  children  at  the  particular  school  under  investigation 
and  to  other  fourth  grade  children  with  similar  backgrounds. 
The  study  could  be  strenghthened  by  including  fourth  grade 
children  with  similar  backgrounds  from  other  schools  in  the 
county. 

The  use  of  the  researcher  as  the  trainer  for  the  program 
could  produce  biased  results.     Involving  another  school  with 
another  trainer  might  have  helped  to  diminish  this  effect. 
However,  random  assignment  of  children  to  the  four  groups 
and  reliance  on  the  researcher's  professional  training  and 
objective  attitude  helped  to  minimize  any  biased  effects  that 
might  have  occurred. 

This  study  was  conducted  over  a  period  of  10  weeks  with 
eight  weeks  of  actual  structured  experiences.     This  period 
of  time  could  be  considered  too  brief  for  producing  differ- 
ences in  such  basic  areas  as  self-esteem  and  communication 
skills. 


CHAPTER  FOUR 
RESULTS 


In  its  investigation  of  fourth  grade  children's  self- 
esteem  and  communication  skills,  this  study  examined  the 
relationships  between  self-esteem  and  each  of  the  four  di- 
mensions of  communication  skills:     affective,  understanding, 
specific,  and  exploratory.     Testing  of  the  six  hypotheses 
is  reported  in  this  chapter.     Data  analyses  were  conducted 
for  each  hypothesis  as  outlined  in  Chapter  Three. 
Hypothesis  One 

There  will  be  no  difference  between  the  experi- 
mental and  control  group's  self-esteem  as  meas- 
ured by  the  Self-Esteem  Inventory  (SEI) . 

Table  3  shows  the  means  of  the  experimental  and  control 
groups'  self-esteem  scores  adjusted  for  the  covariate  (pre- 
test) .     The  adjusted  mean  for  the  experimental  group  was 
71.54  and  the  adjusted  mean  for  the  control  group  was  67.19. 
The  obtained  F-statistic  of  1.66  for  the  groups  was  not  sig- 
nificant at  the  .05  level  of  confidence.     On  the  bases  of 
these  statistics,  the  experimental  and  control  groups'  self- 
esteem  did  not  differ  significantly  after  the  treatment. 
Therefore,  hypothesis  one  was  not  rejected. 
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Table  3 

Means  of  the  Experimental  and  Control  Groups 
on  the  Self-Esteem  Inventory 
Adjusted  for  Pretest  by  Covariance 


Group 

N 

Adjusted 
Mean 

Standard 
Error 

F 

Value 

A  Experimental 

30 

71.54 

2.38 

1.66 

B  Control 

30 

67.19 

2.38 

*p  <  .05 


A  t-test  was  computed  to  determine  whether  or  not  the 
mean  gain  in  scores  was  significant.     The  results  in  Table  4 
indicate  that  there  was  a  significant  gain  in  scores  for  the 
experimental  group  on  self-esteem  with  a  t-value  of  4.22. 
The  control  group  gain  score  declined  by  -1.87,  but  this  de- 
cline was  not  significant,  with  a  t-value  of  -.47. 


Table  4 

Results  of  the  t-test  for  Gain  in  Scores 
Between  the  Pretest  and  Posttest  Groups  on  Self-Esteem 


Pretest 

Gain 

Standard 

t 

Group 

Mean 

Score 

Deviation 

Value 

A  Experimental 

66.33 

4.60 

5.97 

4.22* 

B  Control 

69.67 

-1.87 

21.83 

-0.47 

*p  <  .05 


The  mean  and  standard  deviatiors  of  the  groups'  posttest 
scores  on  self-esteem  are  reported  in  Table  5.     An  analysis 
of  variance   (ANOVA)  was  used  to  compare  the  groups'  posttest 
self-esteem  scores.     The  F  value  of  2.21  was  not  significant 
at  the  .05  level  of  confidence.     These  results  are  consistent 


with  the  findings 

using  the  analysis 

of  covariance  (ANCOVA) 

procedure  which 

is 

reported  in  Table 

3 . 

Table  5 

Analysis  of  Variance  of  Means  and 
of  Posttest  Scores  on  the  Self 

Standard  Deviations 
-Esteem  Inventory 

Group 

Posttest 
Mean : 

Standard  F 
Deviation  Value 

A  Experimental 

70.93 

14.49 

B  Control 

67.80 

13.43 

2.21 

C  Experimental 

75.16 

9.90 

D  Control 

67.40 

15.11 

*p  <  .05 

Hypothesis  Two 

There  will  be  no  difference  between  the  experi- 
mental and  the  control  groups'  affective  dimen- 
sion of  communication  skills  as  measured  by  the 
Counselor  Verbal  Response  Scale  (CVRS) . 

It  can  be  observed  from  Table  6  that  the  adjusted  mean 
for  the  experimental  group  on  the  affective  dimension  was 
15.24  and  the  adjusted  mean  for  the  control  group  was  3.76. 
The  obtained  F-statistic  of  43.55  for  the  groups  was  signif- 
icant at  the  .05  level  of  confidence.     These  statistics  indi- 
cate that  the  experimental  group  differed  significantly  from 
the  control  group  on  the  affective  dimension  of  communication 
skills  as  a  result  of  group  experiences  in  human  relations. 
Therefore,  hypothesis  two  was  rejected. 


Table  6 

Means  of  the  Experimental  and  Control  Groups'  Scores 
on  the  Affective  Dimension  of  Communication  Skills 
Adjusted  for  Pretest  by  Covariance 


Adjusted 

Standard 

F 

Group 

N 

Mean 

Error 

Value 

A  Experimental 

30 

15.24 

1.23 

43.55^ 

B  Control 

30 

3.76 

1.23 

*p  <  .05 

A  t-test  was  computed  to  determine  whether  or  not  the 
mean  gain  in  scores  was  significant.     The  results  in  Table  7 
indicate  that  there  was  a  significant  gain  in  scores  for  the 
experimental  group  on  the  affective  dimension  of  communica- 
tion skills.     The  control  group's  scores  declined,  although 
this  decline  was  not  significant,  with  a  t-value  of  -1.30. 

Table  7 

Results  of  the  t-test  for  Gain  in  Scores 
Between  Pretest  and  Posttest  Groups 
for  the  Affective  Dimension  of  the  CVRS 


Group 

Pretest 
Mean 

Gain 
Score 

Standard 
Deviation 

t 

Value 

A  Experimental 

5.30 

10.03 

8.39 

6.55^ 

B  Control 

4.97 

-1.30 

5.47 

-1.30 

*p  <  .05 


The  means  and  standard  deviations  of  the  groups'  posttest 
scores  on  the  affective  dimensions  are  presented  in  Table  8. 
It  can  be  observed  that  the  posttest  means  for  the  experi- 
mental groups  are  considerably  higher  than  those  for  the  con- 
trol groups .     An  ANOVA  was  used  to  compare  the  groups ' 


posttest  affective  scores.  The  F-value  of  54.34  was  signifi 
cant  at  the  .05  level  of  confidence.  These  results  are  con- 
sistent with  the  finding,  using  the  ANOVA  procedure  which  is 
reported  in  Table  6. 


Table  8 

Analysis  of  Variance  of  Means  and  Standard  Deviations  of 
Posttest  Scores  for  the  Affective  Dimension  of  the  CVRS 


Group 

Posttest 
Mean 

Standard 
Deviation 

F 

Value 

A  Experimental 

15.53 

9.80 

B  Control 

3.67 

3.28 

54.34 

C  Experimental 

42.69 

24.34 

D  Control 

4.37 

4.80 

*p  <  .05 

Hypothesis  Three 

There  will  be  no  difference  between  the  experi- 
mental and  the  control  groups '  understanding  di- 
mension of  communication  skills  as  measured  by 
the  CVRS  as  a  result  of  human  relations  group 
experiences. 

Table  9  shows  the  adjusted  mean  scores  of  the  experi- 
mental and  control  group  on  the  understanding  dimension  of 
communication  skills.     The  adjusted  mean  for  the  experimental 
group  was  78.36  and  the  adjusted  mean  for  the  control  group 
was  73.60.     The  F-statistic  of   .97  was  not  significant  at  the 
.05  level  of  confidence.     These  statistics  mean  that  the  ex- 
perimental and  control  groups  did  not  differ  significantly 
on  the  understanding  dimension  of  communication  skills  as  a 
result  of  the  human  relations  group  experiences.  Therefore, 
hypothesis  three  was  not  rejected. 
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Table  9 

Means  of  the  Experimental  and  Control  Groups'  Scores 
on  the  Understanding  Dimension  of  Communication  Skills 
Adjusted  for  Pretest  by  Covariance 


Adjusted 

Standard 

F 

Group 

N 

Mean 

Error 

Value 

A  Experimental 

30 

78.36 

3.21 

.97 

B  Control 

30 

73.60 

3.21 

*p  <  .05 


A  t-test  was  computed  to  determine  whether  or  not  the 
mean  gain  in  scores  was  significant.     The  results  in  Table  10 
indicate  that  there  was  a  significant  gain  in  scores  for  the 
experimental  group  with  a  t  value  of  4.47.     There  was  a  de- 
cline in  gain  scores  for  the  control  group  on  this  dimension. 
However,  this  decline  for  the  control  group  was  not  signifi- 
cant at  the  .05  level  of  confidence. 

Table  10 

Results  of  the  t-test  for  Gain  in  Scores 
Between  Pretest  and  Posttest  Groups 
for  the  Understanding  Dimension  of  the  CVRS 


Pretest 

Gain 

Standard 

t 

Group 

Mean 

Score 

Deviation 

Value 

A  Experimental 

61.97 

12.90 

15.69 

4.47' 

B  Control 

82.53 

-5.33 

24.03 

-1.22 

*p  <  .05 


The  means  and  standard  deviations  of  the  groups'  posttest 
scores  on  the  understanding  dimension  are  presented  in  Table 
11.     An  ANOVA  was  used  to  compare  the  groups'  posttest  under- 
standing scores.     The  F-value  of  5.31  was  significant  at  the 


.05  level  of  confidence.     However,  the  ANOVA  results  in 
Table  9  indicate  that  there  was  no  significant  differences 
between  the  adjusted  mean  posttest  scores.     When  post  hoc 
comparisons  were  calculated  between  the  groups  as  a  fol- 
low-up of  the  ANOVA  procedures,  a  significant  difference 
was  found  between  the  experimental  and  control  groups'  post- 
test  scores. 

Table  11 

Analysis  of  Variance  of  Means  and  Standard  Deviations 
of  Posttest  Scores  for  the 
Understanding  Dimension  of  the  CVRS 


Group 

Posttest 
Mean 

Standard 
Deviation 

F 

Value 

A  Experimental 

74.77 

16.  84 

B  Control 

77.20 

18.11 

5.31* 

C  Experimental 

84.52 

12.84 

D  Control 

67.30 

19.61 

*p  <  .05 

Hypothesis  Four 

There  will  be  no  difference  between  the  experi- 
mental and  the  control  groups'   specific  dimen- 
sion of  communication  skills  as  measured  by  the 
Counselor  Verbal  Response  Scale. 

It  can  be  observed  from  Table  12  that  the  adjusted  mean 
for  the  experimental  group  on  the  specific  dimension  was 
78.38  and  the  adjusted  mean  for  the  control  group  was  73.92. 
The  obtained  F-statistic  of  .85  was  not  significant  at  the 
.05  level  of  confidence.     On  the  bases  of  these  statistics, 
the  experimental  and  control  groups  did  not  differ 
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significantly  on  the  specific  dimension  of  communication 
skills  as  a  result  of  human  relations  group  experiences. 
Therefore,  hypothesis  four  was  not  rejected. 

Table  12 

Means  of  the  Experimental  and  Control  Groups'  Scores 
on  the  Specific  Dimension  of  Communication  Skills 
Adjusted  for  Pretest  Covariance 


Adjusted 

Standard 

F 

Group 

N 

Mean 

Error 

Value 

A  Experimental 

30 

78.38 

3.22 

,85* 

B  Control 

30 

73.92 

3.22 

*p  <  .05 

A  t-test  was  computed  to  determine  whether  or  not  the 
mean  gain  in  scores  was  significant.     The  results  in  Table 
13  indicate  that  there  was  a  significant  gain  in  scores  for 
the  experimental  group  with  a  t  value  of  3.40  on  the  specific 
dimension  of  communication  skills.     The  control  group  showed 
a  decline  of  -1.92  in  gain  scores,  although  this  decline  was 
not  significant  at  the  .05  level  of  confidence. 

Table  13 

Results  of  the  t-test  for  Gain  in  Scores 
Between  Pretest  and  Posttest  Groups 
for  the  Specific  Dimension  of  the  CVRS 


Group 

Pretest 
Mean 

Gain 
Score 

Standard 
Deviation 

t 

Value 

A  Experimental 

61.97 

10.57 

17.03 

3.40' 

B  Control 

82.27 

29.35 

29.35 

-1.92 

*p  <  .05 


The  means  and  standard  deviations  of  the  groups'  post- 
test  scores  on  the  specific  dimension  are  presented  in  Table 
14.     An  ANOVA  was  used  to  compare  the  groups'  posttest  spe- 
cific scores.     The  F-value  of  5.31  was  significant  at  the 
.05  level  of  confidence.     However,  the  ANCOVA  results  in 
Table  12  indicate  that  there  was  no  significant  difference 
between  the  adjusted  mean  posttest  scores.     When  post  hoc 
comparisons  were  calculated  between  the  groups  as  a  follow-up 
of  the  ANOVA  procedure,  significant  differences  were  found 
between  the  experimental  and  control  group's  posttest  scores. 

Table  14 

Analysis  of  Variance  of  Means  and  Standard  Deviations 
of  Posttest  Scores  for  the  Specific  Dimension  of  the  CVRS 


Group 

Posttest 
Mean 

Standard 
Deviation 

F 

Value 

A  Experimental 

74.77 

16.84 

B  Control 

77.53 

18.30 

5.31* 

C  Experimental 

84.52 

12.34 

D  Control 

67.30 

19.61 

*p  <  .05 

Hypothesis  Five 

There  will  be  no  difference  between  the  experi- 
mental and  the  control  groups'  exploratory  di- 
mension of  communication  skills  as  measured  by 
the  Counselor  Verbal  Response  Scale. 

Table  15  shows  the  adjusted  mean  scores  of  the  experi- 
mental and  control  groups  on  the  exploratory  dimension  of  com' 
munication  skills.     The  adjusted  mean  for  the  experimental 


group  was  79.17  and  the  adjusted  mean  for  the  control  group 
was  69.35.     The  obtained  F-statistic  of  3.03  was  not  signi- 
ficant at  the  .05  level  of  confidence.     On  the  bases  of 
these  statistics,  the  experimental  and  control  groups  did 
not  differ  significantly  on  the  exploratory  dimension  of 
communication  skills  as  a  result  of  human  relations  group 
experiences.     Therefore,  hypothesis  five  was  not  rejected. 

Table  15 

Means  of  the  Experimental  and  Control  Groups'  Scores 
on  the  Exploratory  Dimension  of  Communication  Skills 
Adjusted  for  Pretest  by  Covariance 


Group - 

N 

Adjusted 
Mean 

Standard 
Error 

F 

Value 

A  Experimental 

30 

79.17 

3.84 

3.03 

B  Control 

30 

69.36 

3.84 

*p  <  .05 


A  t-test  was  computed  to  determine  whether  or  not  the 
mean  gain  in  scores  was  significant.     The  results  in  Table 
16  indicate  that  there  was  a  significant  gain  in  scores  for 
the  experimental  group  and  a  decline  in  gain  scores  for  the 
control  group  on  the  exploratory  dimension  of  communication 
skills.     This  decline  for  the  control  group  was  not  signifi- 
cant at  the  .05  level  of  confidence. 


Table  15 

Results  of  the  t-test  for  Gain  in  Scores 

Between  Pretest  and  Posttest  Groups 
for  the  Exploratory  Dimension  of  the  CVRS 


Pretest 

Gain 

Standard 

t 

Group 

Mean 

Score 

Deviation 

Value 

A  Experimental 

65.90 

10.57 

17.03 

3.40 

B  Control 

82.33 

-10.27 

29.35 

-1.92 

*p  <  .05 


The  means  and  standard  deviations  of  the  groups'  post- 
test  scores  on  the  exploratory  dimension  are  reported  in 
Table  17.     It  can  be  observed  that  the  posttest  means  for 
the  experimental  groups  are  higher  than  the  posttest  means 
for  the  control  groups.     An  ANOVA  was  used  to  compare  the 
groups'  posttest  exploratory  scores.     The  F-value  of  1.88 
was  not  significant  at  the  .05  level  of  confidence.  These 
results  are  consistent  with  the  findings  using  the  ANCOVA 
procedure  which  is  reported  in  Table  15. 

Table  17 

Analysis  of  Variance  of  Means  and  Standard  Deviations 
of  Posttest  Scores  for  the  Exploratory  Dimension  of  the  CVRS 


Posttest                 Standard  F 
Group  Mean  Deviation  Value 


A  Experimental 

76.47 

16.85 

B  Control 

72.  07 

24.  07 

1.88 

C  Experimental 

81.29 

12.30 

D  Control 

70.87 

20.77 

*p  <  .05 


Hypothesis  Six 

There  will  be  no  difference  between  the  experi- 
mental and  control  groups'  combined  scores  for 
self-esteem  and  each  dimension  of  communication 
skills  as  measured  by  the  Self-Esteem  Inventory 
and  the  Coianselor  Verbal  Response  Scale. 

To  test  this  hypothesis,  a  correlation  was  applied  to 
the  combined  posttest  scores  of  self-esteem  and  posttest 
scores  of  each  dimension  of  communication  skills.  Self- 
esteem  was  correlated  with  the  affective,  understanding, 
specific,  and  exploratory  responses  of  communication  skills. 
The  results  in  Table  18  indicate  that  the  relationships  were 
positive  and  significant.     On  the  bases  of  these  statistics, 
the  experimental  and  control  groups'   self-esteem  was  signif- 
icantly related  to  each  dimension  of  communication  skills 
(affective,  understanding,  specific,  and  exploratory). 
Therefore,  hypothesis  six  was  rejected. 

Table  18 
Correlation  Coefficient  Between 
Experimental  and  Control  Groups'  Combined  Scores 
on  Self-Esteem  and  Dimensions  of  Communication  Skills 


Dimension  of 
Communication 

N 

Correlation 

P 

Affective 

120 

.33 

.0002* 

Self-Esteem 

Understanding 

120 

.55 

.0001* 

Specific 

120 

.54 

. 0001* 

Exploratory 

120 

.46 

.0001* 

*p  <.  .05 


CHAPTER  FIVE 
SUMMARY,   DISCUSSION,  CONCLUSIONS, 
IMPLICATIONS,  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 


Summary 


The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  investigate  the  effects 
of  h\aman  relations  group  experiences  on  fourth  grade  chil- 
dren's self-esteem  and  communication  skills.     A  total  of  120 
fourth  grade  children  in  an  elementary  school  in  Alachua 
County,  Florida  was  randomly  assigned  to  two  experimental  and 
control  groups.     Each  group  was  composed  of  30  children.  Hu- 
man relations  experiences  were  provided  for  the  participants 
in  the  experimental  groups  by  the  researcher,  who  is  the 
school  guidance  counselor.     The  experimental  groups  met  30 
minutes  twice  a  week  for  eight  weeks  and  participated  in  16 
structured  activities  in  human  relations.     These  activities 
were  designed  to  create  more  awareness  of  self  and  others  and 
to  improve  communication  skills.     The  pre-  and  posttest 
measurements  of  self-esteem  and  communication  skills  were  ad- 
ministered one  week  prior  to  treatment  and  one  week  after 
treatment. 

The  first  dependent  variable,  self-esteem,  was  measured 
by  the  Coopersmith  Self -Esteem  Inventory   (SEI) .     This  inven- 
tory consists  of  50  items  related  to  the  subjects'  self- 
attitudes  in  four  areas:     peers,  parents,  school,  and  personal 
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interest.     Total  scores  were  used  for  this  inventory  with 
the  maximiiin  score  of  100.     The  second  dependent  variable, 
coinmunication  skills,  was  measured  by  the  four  dimensions  of 
the  Counselor  Verbal  Response  Scale:     affective,  understand- 
ing, specific,  and  exploratory  verbal  responses.     Scores  for 
each  dimension  were  rated  by  two  professionals  who  had  re- 
ceived training  in  rating  communication  skills  using  the 
scale.     The  professionals  rated  18  0  role-playing  audiotapes 
prepared  by  student  participants  in  the  experimental  and  con- 
trol groups. 

Discussion 

Analysis  of  covariance  produced  results  which  suggested 
that  the  fourth  grade  students  who  participated  in  human  rela 
tions  group  experiences  did  not  differ  significantly  in  their 
level  of  self-esteem  from  those  who  did  not  participate. 
These  results  are  similar  to  those  of  Mitchell   (1978) ,  who  in 
vestigated  the  effects  of  self-esteem  on  the  achievement  and 
sex  awareness  of  children  in  Alachua  and  Duval  Counties  of 
Florida.     Mitchell's  study  was  of  importance  to  this  re- 
searcher because  part  of  the  sample  was  drawn  from  Alachua 
County.     The  results  of  Mitchell's  study  indicated  no  signif- 
icant differences  in  self-esteem  for, the  children  involved 
in  her  study. 

However,  an  analysis  of  the  data  by  the  t-test  to  deter- 
mine gain  in  scores  in  self-esteem  in  the  present  study 
showed  that  the  experimental  groups  had  significant  gains  in 
scores.     These  gains  were  between  pretest  and  posttest  scores 


These  gains  indicate  that  the  hioman  relations  group  experi- 
ences had  a  positive  and  significant  effect  on  members  of 
the  experimental  group. 

These  inconsistencies  in  the  results  between  the  two  dif- 
ferent methods  of  analyses  may  be  due  to  the  failure  of  the 
covariate  method  to  appropriately  adjust  for  initial  differ- 
ences.    Specifically,  analysis  of  covariance  assumes  a  linear 
relationship  between  the  covariate  and  the  posttest.     In  the 
variables  under  study,  the  relationship  may  be  nonlinear. 

Coopersmith  (1967)   has  described  three  levels  of  self- 
esteem:     high,  medium,  and  low.     He  has  defined  these  three 
levels  as  follows.     High-level  persons  are  those  who  are  so- 
cially and  academically  successful  and  who  appear  to  be  rela- 
tively content  with  their  situations.     Medium-level  persons 
represent  the  average  persons,  who  are  stable  and  relatively 
content,  with  moderate  capacities  and  achievements.  Low- 
level  persons  have  extremely  low  self -evaluations  and  high 
anxiety  in  the  face  of  academic  and  social  situations.  The 
participants  in  this  study  had  an  average  mean  score  of  71, 
which  would  place  them,  according  to  Coopersmith,  at  the  med- 
ium level  of  self-esteem. 

It  can  be  concluded  that  the  human  relations  group  exper- 
iences utilized  in  this  study  did  produce  significant  results 
in  raising  the  experimental  group's  level  of  self-esteem.  At 
the  same  time,  it  would  appear  that  the  element  of  time  is  an 
important  factor  involved  in  significant  changes  in  children's 
self-esteem.  The  literature  supports  the  point  of  view  that 
self-esteem  is  a  developmental  process. 
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One  other  observation  in  self-esteem  is  the  apparent  re- 
gression of  the  control  group  participants  toward  the  mean. 
One  explanation  for  this  decrease  in  scores  could  be  that 
the  behavior  of  individual  group  members  seems  to  move  toward 
the  average  behavior  of  the  group. 

The  communication  skills  of  fourth  grade  children  was  the 
second  variable  under  investigation  in  this  study.     In  ob- 
serving communication  skills,  the  researcher  considered  four 
dimensions.     The  first  measure  was  the  affective  dimension. 
This  dimension  involved  responses  made  by  one  child  to 
another,  such  as  emotions,  feelings,  and  fears.     The  behavior 
of  the  participants  in  this  dimension  is  especially  notable 
because  this  communication  skill  is  one  of  the  more  difficult 
to  master,  according  to  Kagan   (1967) .     The  findings  indicated 
that  the  children  in  the  experimental  groups  were  signifi- 
cantly different  in  posttest  scores  from  the  children  in  the 
control  groups  on  this  dimension. 

Further  analysis  of  data  supported  this  finding  by  show- 
ing that  the  experimental  group  made  significantly  greater 
gains  in  scores  than  did  the  control  group,  which  showed  a  de- 
cline in  the  affective  responses.     Another  analysis  indicated 
that  there  was  a  significant  difference  between  the  two  ex- 
perimental groups  on  their  posttest  mean  scores.     On  the  bases 
of  posttest  means,  it  appears  that  one  group  made  larger  gains, 
although  both  groups  had  the  same  experiences.     These  larger 
gains  in  scores  could  be  attributed  to  group  motivation. 
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The  second  dimension  of  coinmunication  skills  is  under- 
standing.    This  dimension  focused  on  whether  or  not  chil- 
dren's responses  indicated  mutual  understanding  of  what  was 
said.     To  demonstrate  this  skill,  it  was  important  that  the 
children  encourage  each  other  to  gain  insight  into  the  nature 
of  their  problems.     Their  responses  had  to  be  appropriately 
timed  and  meaningfully  related  to  the  communication  from  the 
person  needing  help.     According  to  the  analysis  of  covariance, 
the  results  of  the  role-play  relating  to  this  dimension  indi- 
cated that  there  was  not  a  significant  difference  between  the 
experimental  and  the  control  groups'   scores.     However,  t-test 
analysis  showed  that  there  was  a  significant  difference  be- 
tween the  gain  scores  of  the  two  groups.     Specifically,  these 
results  indicated  that  the  children  exposed  to  the  hiiman  re- 
lations group  experiences  increased  their  communication  skills 
on  this  dimension  by  demonstrating  that  they  were  sensitive 
to  the  expressed  concerns  of  others. 

As  was  the  case  in  the  analysis  of  data  concerning  self- 
esteem,  analyses  by  covariance  and  analyses  by  t-test  pro- 
duced different  results.     One  one  hand,  a  comparison  of  the 
posttest  mean  scores  for  the  experimental  and  control  groups, 
after  initial  adjustments  were  made  for  the  pretest  mean 
scores,  showed  no  significant  difference  between  groups.  On 
the  other  hand,  gain  scores  for  the  experimental  group  in- 
creased significantly,  while  those  for  the  control  group 
showed  a  loss. 
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The  explanation  for  this  situation  seems  to  lie  in  the 
apparent  initial  differences  in  the  two  groups.     It  should 
be  noted  that  the  pretest  mean  scores  for  the  control  group 
were  almost  as  high  or  similar  to  the  posttest  mean  scores 
for  the  experimental  group.     Although  students  were  randomly 
assigned  to  these  groups,  consistent  differences  were  appar- 
ent. 

The  specific  dimension  of  communication  skills  is  closely 
related  to  the  understanding  dimension.     Kagan   (1967)  de- 
scribed specific  responses  as  statements  which  indicate 
whether  the  helper,  when  presented  with  a  problem,  can  di- 
rectly address  the  problems  presented  by  the  helpee  without 
being  vague.     Kagan  emphasized  that  understanding  responses 
can  be  specific  or  nonspecific  and  that  a  response  rated  non- 
understanding  must  also  be  rated  nonspecific.     This  explana- 
tion points  out  the  reason  that  these  dimensions  would  have 
similar  ratings  and  mean  scores.     The  findings  showed  that 
there  was  no  significant  difference  between  the  experimental 
and  control  groups  on  this  dimension  of  communication  skills. 
Hov/ever,  the  children  in  the  experimental  group  showed  sig- 
nificant gains  in  scores  on  specific  responses  and  the  con- 
trol group  showed  a  decline  in  gain  scores.     This  gain  means 
that  the  children  who  received  treatment  were  able  to  improve 
their  ability  to  "zero  in"  on  the  core  of  the  helpees'  prob- 
lems. 

Exploratory  responses  are  the  final  dimension  of  communi- 
cation skills  studies.     Kagan   (1967)  described  this  dimension 


as  whether  or  not  the  children's  responses  permitted  or  en- 
couraged the  helpees  to  examine  their  problems.     These  re- 
sponses can  be  open-ended  and  delivered  in  a  manner  that 
permits  the  helpees  freedom  and  flexibility  to  explore  their 
problems.     Analysis  of  data  indicated  no  significant  differ- 
ence between  the  experimental  and  control  groups  on  this  di- 
mension.    However,  the  experimental  group  had  a  significantly 
larger  gain  in  scores.     This  gain  means  that  the  children  who 
participated  in  the  human  relations  group  experiences  in- 
creased their  abilities  to  give  others  opportunities  to  ex- 
plore, to  expand  on  their  ideas,  and  to  express  themselves 
freely.     The  control  group  showed  a  decline  in  gain  scores. 

The  analysis  of  data  revealed  that  self-esteem  and  com- 
munication skills  are  positively  correlated.  Specifically, 
the  two  variables  seem  to  be  related  differentially  through 
the  four  dimensions  in  this  order  of  common  variance  signifi- 
cances:    self-esteem  and  understanding,  self-esteem  and  spe- 
cific, self-esteem  and  exploratory,  and  self-esteem  and  affec- 
tive.    This  information  might  be  interpreted  to  indicate  that 
when  children  present  problems  to  each  other  in  a  helping  sit- 
uation, they  first  tend  to  make  understanding  statements. 

The  results  of  other  studies  have  indicated  that  self- 
esteem  was  significantly  related  to  effective  communications 
between  parents  and  youth   (Matteson,  1974) .     Further  support 
of  this  finding  is  provided  by  Pace's   (1974)  propositions 
for  improving  interpersonal  relationships.     Pace  suggests 
that  understanding  skills  would  be  the  first  component  in  an 
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effective  relationship  with  others.     It  then  seems  appropri-; 
ate  in  effective  conununication  skills  that  individuals  would 
tend  to  show  understanding  of  each  other  when  communicating. 
This  skill  was  mastered  through  helpful  styles  of  listening 
and  responding,  which  took  priority  over  the  other  dimensions 
of  communication  skills. 

Conclusions 

1.  On  self-esteem,  the  human  relations  group  experi- 
ences did  not  make  significant  differences  between 
the  experimental  and  control  groups.     Initial  differ- 
ences existed  between  the  pretest  mean  scores.  How- 
ever, there  was  a  significant  difference  for  the  ex- 
perimental group  on  the  basis  of  gain  in  scores,  as  a 
result  of  the  treatment.     Thus,  it  can  be  concluded 
that  participation  in  the  human  relations  group  ex- 
periences did  not  make  a  significant  difference  be- 
tween the  experimental  and  control  groups '  self- 
esteem.     However,  participation  in  the  human  relations 
group  experiences  did  significantly  raise  fourth- 
grade  children's  level  of  self-esteem. 

2.  On  the  affective  dimension  of  communication  skills, 
a  significant  difference  between  the  experimental 

and  control  groups  resulted.     There  was  also  a  signif- 
icant difference  between  the  experimental  group's 
pretest  and  posttest  scores.     The  experimental  group 
had  a  significant  gain  in  scores  and  the  control 
group  a  decline.     Thus,  it  can  be  concluded  that 
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participation  in  human  relations  group  experiences 
can  significantly  raise  affective  communication 
skills . 

3.  On  the  understanding  dimension  of  communication 
skills,  the  experimental  group  did  not  differ  sig- 
nificantly from  the  control  group.     However,  the  ex- 
perimental group  did  have  a  significant  gain  in 
scores,  while  the  control  group  declined.     The  fact 
that  the  initial  differences  existed  between  the  two 
groups'  pretest  scores  could  account  for  the  lack  of 
a  significant  difference  in  the  two  groups'  posttest 
mean  scores.     Thus,  it  can  be  concluded  that  partici- 
pation in  the  human  relations  group  experiences  did 
not  make  a  significant  difference  between  the  exper- 
imental and  control  groups'  understanding  dimension 
of  communication  skills.     However,  participation  in 
the  human  relations  group  experiences  did  signifi- 
cantly raise  fourth  grade  students'  understanding  di- 
mension of  communication  skills. 

4.  On  the  specific  dimension  of  communication  skills, 
the  human  relations  group  experiences  did  not  make  a 
significant  difference  between  the  experimental  and 
control  groups.     The  fact  that  initial  differences 
existed  between  the  experimental  and  control  groups' 
pretest  mean  scores  could  account  for  the  lack  of  a 
significant  difference  in  the  two  group's  posttest 
mean  scores.     However,  there  was  a  significant         :  .  - 
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difference  in  the  experimental  group's  gain  in 
scores  as  a  result  of  treatment.     The  control  group 
showed  a  decline  in  gain  scores.     Thus,  it  can  be 
concluded  that  participation  in  the  human  relations 
group  experiences  did  not  make  a  significant  differ- 

I 

ence  between  the  experimental  and  control  groups '  i 

i 

specific  dimension  of  communication  skills.     However,  ^ 
participation  in  the  human  relations  group  experi- 
ences did  significantly  raise  fourth  grade  students' 
specific  dimension  of  communication  skills. 
5.     On  the  exploratory  dimension  of  communication  skills, 
the  human  relations  group  experiences  did  not  make  a 
significant  difference  between  the  experimental  and 
control  groups.     Initial  differences  between  the  ex- 
perimental and  control  groups '  pretest  mean  scores 
accounted  for  the  lack  of  significant  difference  be-  . 
tween  the  two  groups.     However,  there  was  a  signifi- 
cant difference  in  the  gain  in  score  for  the  experi- 
mental group  as  a  result  of  treatment.     The  control 
group  showed  a  decline  in  gain  scores.     Thus,  it  can 
be  concluded  that  participation  in  the  human  relations 
group  experiences  did  not  make  a  significant  differ- 
ence between  the  experimental  and  control  group ' s 
exploratory  dimension  of  communication  skills.  How- 
ever, participation  in  the  human  relations  group  ex- 
periences did  significantly  raise  fourth  grade  stu- 
dents' exploratory  dimension  of  communication  skills. 
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6.  There  was  a  positive  relationship  between  self-esteem 
and  each  dimension  of  communication  skills.  The 
strengths  of  the  relationships  in  descending  order 
were:     self-esteem  and  understanding,  self-esteem 
and  specific,  self-esteem  and  exploratory,  and  self- 
esteem  and  affective  communication  skills.     Thus,  it 
can  be  concluded  that  participation  in  the  human  re- 
lations group  experiences  did  show  a  positive  signif- 
icant relationship  between  students'  levels  of  self- 
esteem  and  communication  skills. 

7.  There  was  a  consistent  decline  in  the  control  group's 
mean  scores  between  the  pretest  and  posttest  oh  self- 
esteem  and  each  dimension  of  the  communication  skills. 
The  decline  was  not  significant  and  it  is  possible 
that  this  kind  of  change  could  be  attributed  to  re- 
gression toward  the  mean,  since  these  scores  were 
higher  than  those  of  other  groups.     Thus,  it  can  be 
concluded  that  the  participants'  decline  in  scores 

in  the  control  groups  did  not  make  a  significant  dif- 
ference in  their  levels  of  self-esteem  and  communica- 
tion skills. 

Implications 

The  findings  of  this  study  raise  several  implications: 
1.     There  appears  to  be  a  ripple  effect  of  the  human  re- 
lations training  in  the  lives  of  the  participants  who 
received  treatment.     The  parents  and  teachers  pro- 
vided feedback  to  the  researcher  indicating  that  the 


experimental  group  members  were  responding  more  pos- 
itively to  their  siblings  and  peers.     The  partici- 
pants also  provided  feedback  to  the  researcher  after 
training,  reporting  that  they  had  more  positive  rela- 
tionships with  others  some  three  months  later. 
The  implementation  of  human  relations  group  experi- 
ences in  school  programs  has  the  potential  of  produc- 
ing improved  self-esteem  and  improved  communication 
skills,  which  are  so  vital  to  the  success  of  young 
people  in  school,  in  the  home,  and  in  the  community. 
Such  experiences  can  be  developed  through  organiza- 
tions and  implementing  teacher  groups,  parent  groups, 
and  school  guidance  programs . 

Structured  human  relations  group  experiences  which 
focus  on  positive  feelings  toward  self  and  others 
can  help  to  eliminate  feelings  of  disrespect,  fail- 
ure, and/or  poor  self-images  arising  from  negative 
attitudes  about  ability,  race,  or  physical  features. 
Such  organized  group  experiences  can  help  to  develop 
feelings  of  self-confidence,  self -acceptance ,  and 
self -worth. 

Emphasis  on  counselor  preparation  programs  in  higher 
education  should  orientate  supervised  practica  and 
guidance  internships  toward  helping  those  in  pursuing 
school  counselor  careers  to  become  prepared  to  facil- 
itate students '  personal  growth  of  human  behavior  and 
interaction  with  others. 
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5.     Counselors  in  school  settings  should  facilitate  change 
or  reorganization  in  basic  social  and  learning  en- 
vironment of  the  schools  which  would  encourage  util- 
;  ization  of  conditions  for  children's  optimal  develop- 

ment in  human  relations. 

Recommendations  for  Further  Research 
The  following  recommendations  can  be  made  for  further  re- 
search: 

1.  A  study  should  be  conducted  that  includes  "signifi- 
cant others"  in  the  children's  lives,  such  as  their 
parents  or  teachers.     The  self-evaluations  of  the 
children  and  evaluations  by  the  children's  parents  or 
teachers  should  be  included.     The  results  of  both 
evaluations  should  be  reviewed  for  similarities  and 
differences  as  a  means  for  exploring  appropriate  in- 
terventions when  necessary.     Particularly  important 
could  be  the  use  of  the  results  of  this  study  for  im- 
proved understanding  and  awareness  among  students, 
teachers,  and  parents. 

2.  A  study  should  be  conducted  that  includes  children 
from  other  schools  in  Alachua  County  to  determine 
whether  different  school  populations  have  similar  re- 
sults with  human  relations  group  experiences. 

3.  The  effects  of  human  relations  treatment  should  be 
examined  over  more  extended  periods  of  time.  There- 
fore, a  longitudinal  study  should  be  conducted  with 
posttesting  six  weeks  after  the  study. 


4.  A  study  should  be  designed  to  determine  the  changes 
in  children's  self-esteem  and  communication  skills 
on  the  basis  of  their  initial  levels  of  self-esteem 
(high,  medium,  or  low) .     The  results  of  such  a  study 
could  enable  the  researcher  to  design  and  develop  ac- 
tivities appropriate  to  each  student  group.  Also, 
this  kind  of  study  could  provide  valuable  information 
on  students'  needs  to  school  counselors  and  teachers. 

5.  A  study  should  be  conducted  to  examine  children's 
nonverbal  and  verbal  communication  skills.  This 
study  would  include  audio-  and  videotaping  children's 
responses  for  ratings  on  communications.     By  seeing 
and  hearing  children's  responses,  the  raters  would  be 
able  to  provide  ratings ,  based  on  verbal  and  non- 
verbal communications.     Such  a  study  would  add  sig- 
nificant dimensions  to  observations  of  children's  com- 
munication skills. 

It  appears  that  schools  are  in  a  unique  position  to  de- . 
velop  programs  that  could  be  focused  on  teaching  children  to 
improve  their  self-esteem  and  communication  skills.  The 
school  has  trained  personnel  to  teach  these  skills  with  as 
much  emphasis  as  the  basic  academic  skills  are  taught.  The 
success  of  young  children  is  influenced  by  their  feelings 
toward  themselves  and  others  and  how  those  feelings  are  com- 
municated to  others.     The  findings  in  this  study  support  this 
thought . 


Faust   (1980)  described  the  move  in  this  direction  as  a 
trend  toward  expanded  study  of  human  behavior.     He  asserted 
that  a  course  of  study  in  regard  to  the  needs  of  children  re- 
quires sensitivity  and  training  for  teachers.     He  hypothe- 
sized that  teachers  may  well  be  immersed  in  coursework  on  a 
more  professional  basis  to  answer  three  questions:     "What  is 
human  about  a  hiiman  being?    How  did  they  get  that  way?  How 
can  they  be  made  more  so?"    (p.   91) .     One  move  in  this  direc- 
tion would  be  to  include  interpersonal  skills  on  report  cards 
which  means  that  training  in  self-esteem  and  communication 
skills  would  be  a  part  of  the  school  curriculum  program. 


APPENDIX  A 
HUMAN  RELATIONS  GROUP  SESSIONS 

(Ail  activities  have  been  adapted 
from  the  Handbook  of  Structured 
Experiences  for  Human  Relations 
Training,  Volume  1,  edited  by 
Pfeiffer  and  Jones,  and  Human  Rela- 
tions Experiences,  director,  M. 
Nakawaga. 

Activity  1.     Who  Am  I?    A  Getting-Acquainted  Exercise 
Objective;         To  establish  ground  rules.     To  allow  partici- 
pants to  become  acquainted  in  a  non-threaten- 
ing way. 

Procedures ;       I.     Discuss  three  rules:     listening,  one  per- 
son speaks  at  a  time,  kindness  to  others. 

II.     Participants  receive  necessary  materials 
to  write  words  to  describe  themselves  in 
answering  the  question,   "Who  am  I?" 
III.     Each  participant  fastens  sheet  to  front  of 
his  or  her  clothing. 

IV.     Participants  circulate  in  a  cocktail-party 
fashion,  but  without  speaking.     They  are 
instructed  to  make  eye  contact  with  each 
person. 

V.     The  leader  asks  participants  to  move  on  to 
another  person  about  every  minute  and  a 
half. 
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VI.     After  this  nonverbal  phase,  participants 

are  told  to  return  to  two  or  three  differ- 
ent people.     They  may  now  talk  with  each 
other.     They  will  be  encouraged  to  ask 
questions  they  are  interested  in  according 
to  what  is  written  on  each  other's  sheets. 
VII.     Participants  form  a  circle  to  discuss  what 
they  have  learned  about  each  other. 
VIII.     Leader  brings  activity  to  close  by  discus- 
sion and  summary  (closure  is  provided  for 
all  activities) . 
Activity  2.     Listening  Triads;     Building  Communication  Skills 
Objective ;         To  develop  skills  in  active  listening.  To 

study  barriers  to  effective  listening. 
Procedures ;       I.     The  leader  briefly  discusses  the  goals  of 

the  activity.     The  leader  defines  the  word 
triads . 
II.     Triads  are  formed. 
III.     Participants  in  each  triad  will  be  identi- 
fied as  A,  B,  or  C. 
IV.     The  leader  distributes  copies  of  the  Topics 
for  Group  Discussion  sheet. 
V.     The' ^following  instructions  are  given  by  the 
leader: 

a.     Participant  A  is  the  first  speaker  and 
chooses  the  topic  for  discussion  from 
those  listed. 


b.  Participant  B  is  the  first  listener. 

c.  Participant  C  is  the  observer  of  A  and 
B  (the  leader  now  demonstrates  these 
designations) . 

d.  The  topic  will  now  be  discussed  by  the 
speaker. 

e.  The  listener  must  summarize*  in  his  or 
her  own  words  what  the  speaker  has 
said. 

f.  The  observer  can  add  anything  that  has 
been  omitted  or  just  simply  respond. 

VI.     This  activity  continues  with  participant  B 
becoming  the  speaker,  participant  C  the 
listener,  and  participant  A  the  observer. 
Activity  3.     Communication  Without  Words 
Objective ;        To  promote  awareness  of  capabilities  of  non- 
verbal communication.     To  assure  students  of 
their  abilities  to  extend  warm  feelings  and 
friendship  to  other  students. 
Procedures ;      Without  prior  preparation,  the  leader  will 

pantomime  simple  messages  to  the  group,  soli- 
citing guesses  from  the  students  as  to  their 
meaning,  e.g.,  I  stubbed  my  toe,  I  have  a  head- 
ache. Please  get  me  a  drink.     When  the  students 
understand  the  process,  the  leader  will  explain 
that  pantomime   (body  language)  often  serves  as 
a  means  of  communication.     Volunteers  from  the 
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students  will  pantomime  messages  whispered  to 
them  by  the  leader ,  e.g.,  I  am  tired ,  I  need 
a  pencil.     The  leader  will  encourage  discus- 
sion.    The  leader  will  explain  how  children 
who  are  new  to  our  school  who  cannot  speak 
English  often  feel  uncomfortable.     We  now  un- 
derstand how  easily  we  can  communicate  with 
body  language.     We  can  communicate  a  warm  feel- 
ing by  a  smile  or  a  touch.     Role-play  several 
situations  that  would  help  a  new  student  in 
our  school  feel  welcome.     Remind  the  students 
that  this  initial  interaction  could  lead  to  a 
rewarding  friendship  in  cross-cultural  sharing. 
Activity  4a.     Color  Me  ? 

Objective :        To  aid  children  in  understanding  the  symbolic 
colors  of  people  in  contrast  to  the  natural 
skin  colors  of  people. 

Procedures:       The  leader  starts  discussion  by  saying,  "Do 

you  know  that  a  person's  skin  coloring  depends 
on  the  amount  of  melanin  in  the  skin?  Melanin 
is  the  color  pigment  of  the  skin  that  provides 
protection  to  the  nerve  endings  and  blood  ves- 
sels in  the  skin.     All  people  have  different 
amounts  of  melanin  in  their  makeup.  People 
have  many  shades  of  natural  skin  colors.  Let's 
all  look  at  each  other's  faces  and  see  how  many 
colors  we  can  see.     How  many  can  see  at  least 
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10  colors  from  the  neck  up  (hair,  eyes,  veins, 
etc. ) ?" 

Leader  continues,   "Because  of  the  many,  many 

shades  of  skin  colors,  people  have  adopted 

symbolic  colors  to  represent  themselves. 

These  are  called  the  five  symbolic  (special) 

colors  of  people:     red,  yellow,  white,  black,  j 

and  brown."     The  leader  holds  up  one  colored  ] 

piece  of  paper  of  his  or  her  symbolic  color 

next  to  his  or  her  skin  and  says,  "Remember, 

this  is  not  the  natural  shade  of  skin  color. 

No  person  is  really  this    (name  color  of 

paper  held  up) .  These  are  the  colors  that  peo-  ' 
pie  have  chosen  to  be  symbolic  of  themselves." 

White  -  White  people,  Europeans,  etc. 

Black  -  Black  people,  Afro-Americans,  etc. 

Yellow  -  Japanese,  Chinese,  Koreans,  Viet- 
namese, Thais,  etc. 

Brown  -  Chicanos/Mexican-Americans ,  Latinos, 
Puerto  Ricans,  Filipinos,  Cubans, 
Samoans,  Hawaiians,  etc. 

Red  -  Native  Americans  and  Eskimos. 
Children  should  be  allowed  to  select  for  them- 
selves the  color  which  they  feel  represents 
them. 
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Activity  4b.  Hands 
Objective ;        To  encourage  children  to  speak  openly  about 

different  skin  coloration.     To  promote  the  con- 
cept that  no  color  is  better  or  worse  than 
another  and  that  all  are  beautiful  in  their 
own  ways. 

Procedures ;      Have  students  sit  in  a  circle  and  place  their 
hands  in  the  center  (make  sure  that  all  hands 
are  visible  to  the  entire  group) . 
Group  leader  will  lead  the  discussion  with 
statements  such  as,   "Look  at  all  of  our  hands — 
what  do  you  notice  about  them?    Are  they  all 
the  same  color? ...  size? ...  shape?    Are  there 
any  two  persons  whose  hands  are  identical?  Do 
you  think  any  hand  is  better  than  another?  Do 
you  think  any  color  is  better  than  another? 
How  many  colors  do  you  see  in  the  group  of 
hands?" 

Activity  5.     Finger  Puppets  of  America 
Objective;        To  demonstrate  to  the  students  that  as  all  of 
the  fingers  of  a  hand  are  necessary  for  the 
hand  to  function  efficiently,  so  are  all  the 
peoples  of  America  necessary  for  it  to  become 
truly  great. 

Procedures:  The  leader  holds  up  his  or  her  hand  with  fin- 
gers appart  and  says,  "Look  at  the  fingers  of 
my  hand.     See  how  each  finger  is  necessary  for 
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the  total  efficiency  of  the  hand.     Each  finger 
has  its  xanique  quality  and  function.     By  work- 
ing together,  the  hand  is  a  very  efficient 
tool   (demonstrate  gripping,  picking  up,  etc.). 
If  you  took  away  any  one  of  the  fingers,  you 
would  surely  miss  it.     The  hand  could  still 
function,  but  not  as  efficiently." 

"Now,  let's  say  that  the  hand  represents  Amer- 
ica with  the  fingers  its  people.     Think  of  all 
the  people  living  here  and  name  them"   (as  they 
name  each  symbolic  color  or  group  of  people, 
put  the  finger  puppet  that  represents  them  on 
a  finger  until  all  are  covered) .     The  leader 
should  have  all  the  colors  of  people  in  Ameri- 
ca:    red,  yellow,  black,  brown,  and  white.  All 
five  fit  nicely  on  the  fingers.     Talk  about  the 
uniqueness  of  each  group  with  each  adding  to 
country's  greatness  as  a  whole.     Then  point  out 
the  beauty  of  all  of  our  people  living  together, 
respecting  each  other   (manipulate  the  finger 
puppets  apart  and  together) . 

"Now,  let's  each  make  our  own  finger  puppets  as 
we  form  groups  of  four."     Pass  out  materials 
needed  and  show  them  how  to  make  the  puppets. 
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Puppets  should  be  of  yellow,  red,  white,  black, 
and  brown  paper.     Make  five  paper  puppets. 
Roll  the  paper  into  a  tube  and  tape.     Roll  one 
end  of  tube  over  your  finger  forming  head. 
Tape  inside  the  circle.     Draw  facial  features 
and  clothing  with  felt  pens.     Add  yarn  hair  by 
taking  several  strands  of  yarn  about  10"  long 
and  putting  through  head  and  knotting  on  top. 
By  continuing  to  knot  or  braid,  different  hair 
styles  may  be  formed. 

Activity  6a.     I  Like  Me! 

Objective :  To  bring  into  conscious  thought  and  verbaliza- 
tion, "I'm  okay."  To  develop  a  stronger  self- 
image  for  each  student. 

Procedures ;       Leader  sets  tone  of  discussion  as  follows: 

"Do  you  think  we  have  to  work  at  being  friends? 
We  all  want  to  be  good  friends  to  each  other. 
Mark,  I  want  you  to  be  my  friend.     Joe,   I  want 
you  to  be  my  friend   (and  so  on  around  the  cir- 
cle) .     But  what  if  I  have  a  horrible  toothache 
today  and  am  really  feeling  awful.     Can  I  be  a 
good  friend  today?    No,  probably  not.     I  am 
feeling  too  much  pain.     So  for  me  to  be  a  good 
friend,  I  have  to  feel  good  about  being  me.  I 
have  to  feel  okay  about  me.     You  might  think 
this  is  silly,  but  will  you  help  me  do  an  exer- 
cise?    Just  say  out  loud,    'I  like  me,'  and  say 
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your  name.     Okay,  let's  say  it  all  together, 

' I  like   . '  Anyone  want  to  try  saying  it 

alone?"  i 

Have  each  student  say,  "I  like   ,"  using 

his  or  her  own  name.  Be  sure  to  promote  seri- 
ousness. It  is  nice  to  have  a  mirror  for  this 
exercise  and  have  each  child  stand  in  front  of 

■.1 

a  mirror  as  they  practice  this  exercise.  Each 
person,  including  the  leader,  should  partici- 
pate, one  at  a  time.     The  children  should  be 
told  that  they  should  like  themselves  uncondi- 
tionally. / 

Film:     Free  to  be  Me.  / 

/ 

Activity  6b.     I  Like  Me-Color  Wheel 
Objective ;        To  have  students  become  aware  of  individual 

color  differences   (self-image  building) . 
Procedures:      Have  students  look  into  a  mirror.     Leader  asks, 

"What  do  you  see  there?    How  many  colors  do.. 

you  see  see  in  the  mirror?    What  color  are  your 

eyes,  hair,  skin,  lips?    What  are  the  colors 

of  the  clothes  you  are  wearing  today?" 

Have  children  color  in  circles  on  sheets  of 
paper  (sample  below) . 
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Color  in  the  circles  below. 


Leader  says,   "Look  at  the  color  wheel  you  have 
made.     All  of  these  colors  are  a  part  of  you 
today.     Look  at  the  color  wheels  of  other  peo- 
ple in  the  room.     Notice  that  probably  no  two 
are  exactly  alike?"     Leader  should  emphasize 
that  there  is  a  large  variety  of  colors  and 
say,  "One  color  wheel  is  as  special  as  another. 
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Activity  7.     What  is  Prejudice? 
Objective ;        To  define  what  prejudice  is  and  how  it  limits 
learning. 

Procedures:      The  leader  will  begin  the  discussion  with  the 
definition  of  prejudice  and  follow  with  an 
example . 

Definition:     an  attitude  without  reason,  a 
judgment  in  advance,  prejudgment. 

Example:     Once  there  was  a  girl  named  Alice 
who  didn't  like  green  beans.     She  didn't  know 
why  she  didn't  like  them.     Alice  was  prejudiced 
against  green  beans,  although  she  had  never 
even  tasted  them.     So  she  built  a  wall  around 
green  beans  and  shut  them  out  of  her  life  for 
no  reason.     As  Alice  grew  older,  her  dislike 
for  grean  beans  grew  and  grew.     Pretty  soon, 
she  began  to  dislike  all  green  foods,  even 
lime  sherbet.     Of  course,  Alice's  prejudice 
against  green  foods  didn't  hurt  them,  as  they 
have  no  feelings. 

Continue  the  discussion,  relating  the  preju- 
dice toward  green  foods  to  the  prejudice 
toward  groups  of  people.     Point  out  in  the  dis- 
cussion that  Alice  missed  out  on  many  good 
green  foods  she  may  have  liked  by  her  prejudice 
against  all  green  foods,  that,  like  Alice, 
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people  who  do  not  give  themselves  the  oppor- 
tunity to  really  know  people  of  all  colors — 
avoiding  them  with  no  reason — build  up  preju- 
dices in  the  same  manner,  and  that,  like  Alice, 
they  are  missing  out  on  a  lot  of  enjoyable 
friendships.     Also  point  out  that  prejudice 
toward  people  hurts  those  who  are  shunned,  as 
all  people  have  feelings. 
Activity  8 .     La  Pinata 

Objectives ;      To  illustrate  to  students  that  they  have  the 

capacity  to  give  beautiful  gifts  to  each  other 
in  the  form  of  praise. 

Materials ;        A  small  pinata,  slips  of  paper,  pencils,  broom 
handle,  and  blindfold. 

Procedures ;      The  leader  tells  the  history  of  the  pinata. 

It  originated  in  Italy  and  was  taken  to  Spain 
by  Italian  travelers.     The  Spanish  people  gave 
religious  meaning  to  almost  every  occasion  and 
so  they  incorporated  the  pinata  into  the  fest- 
ivities following  Lent.     The  pinata  was  brought 
to  Mexico  by  some  of  the  Spanish  explorers 
nearly  400  years  ago.     The  Mexican  people 
adopted  it  and  the  pinata  became  a  colorful, 
decorated  symbol  of  warmth,  happiness,  and  fes- 
tivity.    The  pinata  is  a  gift  that  has  passed 
from  country  to  country  and  in  its  travels  has 
undergone  some  changes  in  its  construction. 
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The  pinata  as  we  know  it  today  is  made  of 
papier  mache  figures  instead  of  the  original 
clay  pot.     The  pinata  may  be  made  in  many  fig- 
ures such  as  animals,  birds,  etc.     A  pinata  is 
never  in  the  likeness  of  a  person.     Sweets  and 
gifts  are  used  to  fill  the  pinata.  Mexican- 
Americans  use  the  pinata  at  birthday  and 
Christmas  celebrations.     Today,  the  pinata  has 
been  adopted  by  many  people  in  our  country. 

Leader  will  ask  the  students  if  they  have  ever 
seen  a  pinata  party.     Discuss  the  f\xn  and  ex- 
citement of  sharing  the  gifts  and  goodies  in 
the  pinata.     Explain  that  this  time  we  are 
going  to  do  something  different.     We  will  fill 
the  pinata  with  a  different  kind  of  gift. 

Leader  will  hand  out  slips  of  paper  to  the 
students  with  instructions  to  observe  each 

other  for  a  week  and  each  time  they  think  ^  

of  a  compliment  (define)  write  it  on  a  slip  of 
paper,  including  the  person's  name,  and  place 
the  slip  in  the  pinata.     Stress  positiveness . 
In  small  groups,  each  student  will  receive  slips 
for  each  of  the  students.     In  a  classroom  or 
larger  group,  the  leader  should  assign  three 
names  per  student. 
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Leader  sets  the  mood  by  stating  that  every  per- 
son has  positive  qualities  such  as  wisdom, 
courage,  honesty,  thoughtf ulness ,  etc.  Leader 
will  make  statements  such  as,   "Think  of  how 
you  feel  when  somebody  praises  you."     After  a 
week,  play  the  pinata  game.     The  pinata  should 
be  placed  where  it  can  hang  freely.     Each  stu- 
dent is  blindfolded  and  has  three  tries  to 
break  the  pinata.     When  the  pinata  is  finally 
broken,  have  the  students  find  their  own  slips 
of  paper   (gifts) .     Safety  precautions  should 
be  stressed  for  this  activity. 
Activity  9a.     I  am  Alive  1 
Objective:        To  reinforce  the  concept  of  "self"  and  promote 
the  awareness  of  being  "alive." 
■  Procedures ;       Leader  will  say,   "I  can  do  one  thing  better 

than  anyone  in  the  whole  wide  world.     Can  you 
guess  what  that  is?"     After  allowing  for  some 
guessing,  the  leader  informs  the  class  that  the 
one  thing  is  "be  me."     Leader  says,   "No  one  can 
be  me  better  than  I  can!     I  am  the  best  me  in 
the  whole  world."     Leader  admits  that  it  sounds 
silly  to  say,   "No  one  can  be  a  better  me,"  but 
conveys  that  the  concept  is  an  essential  one  in 
order  to  realize  many  of  our  hopes  and  dreams. 
Learning  how  very  important  you  are  to  yourself 
helps  you  to  grow. 
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Leader  says,   "Only  I  can  do  all  things  best 
for  me.     I  can  live  my  life.     I  am  unique! 
Others  can  only  help  me."    Ask  the  students  to 
list  things  they  enjoy  on  a  chart.  Restate 
the  items  to  fit  the  "Joy  of  Living"  chart. 
Sell  the  idea  of  the  joy  of  living  your  life. 
Add  undesirable  items  such  as  crying,  getting 
spanked,  getting  angry.     Explain  that  although 
the  items  are  usually  undesirable,  they  are 
sometimes  unavoidable  and  part  of  our  lives. 
The  "Joy  of  Living"  chart  remains  valid,  for 
"Who  can  cry  best  for  me?"  ? 

"Joy  of  Living"  Chart 
Who  can  taste  cotton  candy  best  for  me? 
Who  can  laugh  best  for  me? 
Who  can  smell  a  rose  best  for  me? 
Who  can  ride  a  bike  best  for  me? 
Who  can  hear  a  story  best  for  me? 
Who  can  see  a  movie  best  for  me? 
Who  can  cry  best  for  me? 
Who  can  run  best  for  me? 
Who  can  take  a  deep  breath  for  me? 

Break  into  triads  to  discuss  some  pictures 
about  "being  me." 

Activity  9b.  Carleton 
Objective ;        To  encourage  children  to  recognize  the  beauty 
of  differences. 
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Procedures ;      Leader  will  explain  that  each  person  is  unique 
and  that  their  contribution  is  important.  The 
world  would  be  very  dull  if  we  all  had  the 
same  background,  same  views,  same  likes,  and 
same  dislikes.     Leader  will  introduce  Carleton 
(our  imaginary  friend).     Talk  about  Carleton 's 
good  qualities:     how  cooperative  he  is,  how 
much  he  contributes  to  the  class,  how  nice  it 
is  to  have  him  in  the  group.     Then  ask  the 
students  to  pretend  that  they  are  all  Carleton. 
Since  they  are  all  Carleton,  they  know  the 
same  jokes,  like  the  same  food,  feel  the  same 
way,  look  the  same,  etc.     Remember  that  you 
are  all  the  same  and  whatever  one  of  you  knows, 
everyone  else  knows.     Now,  what  can  you  say  to 
each  other?    The  fun  of  sharing  can  only  happen 
when  there  are  differences.     Differences  are 
important . 

Leader  starts  off  with  an  example.  Leader 
might  say,  "On  the  way  to  school,  Mark  fovmd 
a  nickle."     Hopefully,  the  students  will  re- 
spond that  since  they  are  all  Carleton,  they 
already  knew  this.     If  students  do  not  respond 
in  this  fashion,  leader  points  this  out  and 
again  mentions  that  our  differences  are  impor- 
tant.    Leader  can  continue  to  give  examples 
until  students  are  inspired  to  add  their  own. 
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Anticipated  Outcome;     Students  will  become  aware  of  indivi- 
duality. 

Activity  10a.     What  Do  You  See? 

Objective :        To  show  the  students  that  differences  in  per- 
ception and  interpretation  are  part  of  each 
student ' s  uniquene  s s . 

Procedures ;      Give  each  student  a  piece  of  paper  on  which 

identical  lines/shapes  have  been  drawn.  Each 
student  is  to  complete  a  picture,  letting  the 
symbols  suggest  the  subject  and  become  part  of 
the  picture.     Students  must  work  independently. 
After  they  are  all  finished,  compare  the  pic- 
tures, emphasizing  differences  in  perception 
and  interpretation.     Explain  that  not  one  pic- 
ture is  the  "right"  interpretation  of  the 
shapes.     Each  picture  is  right  for  the  person 
who  drew  it.     Make  a  parallel  with  other  inter- 
pretations we  make  in  life. 
Activity  10b.     Value  Scale 

Objective ;        To  encourage  children  to  understand  that  every- 
one's personal  judgment  is  correct  only  for 
themselves  and  should  not  be  forced  upon 
another. 

Paper  and  pencils. 

Leader  will  explain  that  individuals  have  dif- 
ferent value  scales,  influenced  by  their  ex- 
periences, for  example,  beliefs,  likes. 


Materials : 


Procedures 
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dislikes,  and  standards.     What  is  valued  highly 

by  one  person  may  not  be  valued  by  another . 

However,  this  does  not  give  us  the  right  to  ] 

judge  who  is  right  or  wrong. 

Pass  out  paper  and  pencils  and  ask  students  to 
write  down  the  four  seasons:     summer,  fall, 
winter,  and  spring.     The  leader  will  then  ask 
the  students  to  rank  the  seasons  in  accordance 
to  preference:     best,  second  best,  etc.  The 
students  will  now  share  their  rankings  with 
the  group.     Discuss  the  following  questions: 
"Why  isn't  everyone's  list  the  same?     Does  it 
mean  that  one  person's  list  is  more  correct  or 
better  than  another's?" 

Stress  that  each  ranking  was  right  for  the  one 
who  made  it.     Everyone  has  the  right  to  a  dif- 
ferent set  of  values;  we  are  all  different. 
If  your  classmate's  opinion  does  not  agree  with 
yours,  is  theirs  wrong?     Can  we  learn  to  re- 
spect the  other  person's  values?    Don't  we  all 
have  the  right  to  like  or  dislike  things?  What 
are  some  things  we  can  do  to  show  that  we  re- 
spect each  other ' s  opinions  even  though  they 
may  be  different  from  ours? 

Suggested 

Variations;       Instead  of  seasons,  one  can  use  television 
shows,  foods,  or  sports. 
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Anticipated 

Outcome :  Students  will  see  that  we  all  have  a  good  rea- 

son for  our  opinions  and  that  differences  are 
expected  because  everyone  does  not  think  alike. 
Activity  11a.     Fortune  Cookies 
Objective ;        To  demonstrate  to  students  differences  in  in- 
dividual values  and  needs.  ,| 

I 
I 

Procedures ;       Have  group  sit  in  a  circle.     Leader  holds  up 
cookies  and  explains,  "These  are  called 
Chinese  fortxane  cookies  which,  as  you  probably 
know,  have  slips  of  paper  in  them  with  fortunes 
that  often  make  people  happier."     The  leader 
then  asks  each  student,   "What  are  some  things 
that  would  make  you  feel  good?"     The  students 
will  then  tell  the  group  what  would  make  them 
happier.     For  example,  one  student  may  say, 
"It  would  make  me  happy  if  I  could  do  my  math 
problems  because  math  is  hard  for  me." 
Another  student  may  find  math  easy  and  the 
first  student's  wish  would  have  no  value  for 
him  or  her.     Have  each  student  write  on  a 
slip  of  paper  his  or  her  name  and  three  things 
that  would  make  him  or  her  happy.  Discussion 
will  then  follow.     Fold  the  papers,  place  them 
in  a  container,  and  have  each  student  draw  one 
out.     Ask  them  to  write  a  fortune  appropriate 
for  the  person  named  on  a  slip  of  paper  and  in- 
sert it  into  a  cookie.     Then  have  the  students 


give  the  cookies  to  the  people  for  whom  the 
fortunes  are  intended  and  let  them  share  with 
the  group.     Discuss  with  children  how  they 
have  seen  that  each  individual  is  made  happy 
in  different  ways. 
Activity  lib.     Stand  up  and  be  Counted 

Objective ;        To  acquaint  the  students  with  their  values  and 
to  encourage  them  to  express  this  openly. 

Procedures :      Explain  the  ground  rules  of  this  activity.  The 
rope  is  held  at  each  end  by  one  of  the  students 
Statements  will  be  read  aloud  to  the  others. 
Their  responses  will  not  be  vocal  but  will  be 
expressed  by  standing  at  some  point  along  the 
rope.     Explain  where  they  stand  for  the  follow- 
ing answers:     X-Agree,  X-Disagree,  X-Partially 
Agree,  X-Partially  Disagree.     Read  a  sample 
statement  and  stand  along  the  rope  yourself  in- 
dicating your  own  responses.     Sample  statements 

1.  All  children  are  sloppy. 

2.  Girls  are  smarter  than  boys. 

3.  It's  okay  to  cheat  on  a  test. 

4.  It's  okay  to  eat  a  lot  of  candy  every 
day. 

5.  Teachers  know  everything. 

6.  Football  is  the  most  fun  sport  to  play. 

7.  It's  okay  to  hit  someone  if  they  hit 
you  first. 
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8.  It's  okay  to  tease  someone  who  speaks 
differently  from  you. 

9.  People  who  wear  nice  clothes  are  al- 
ways nice  themselves. 

Discuss  the  exercise.     The  leader  will  promote 
the  discussion  by  pointing  out  that  the  stu- 
dents did  not  respond  exactly  alike  to  all 
statements  and  that  no  response  is  better  than 
another.     Often  we  think  we  know  our  values 
but  cannot  state  them  to  others. 
Activity  12.     Recall  on  Feelings 
To  have  the  students  recall  feelings  and  ver- 
balize their  inner  reactions  to  them. 
(Optional)  Mood  music. 

The  leader  will  set  the  mood  for  this  coopera- 
tive nonthreatening  activity.     Ask  the  students 
to  close  their  eyes.     In  a  modulated  voice  say, 
"Think  of  a  day  that  is  very  special  to  you, 
when  something  nice  happened,  especially  to 
you.     I  see  some  of  you  are  smiling — maybe  you 
are  thinking  about  a  particular  birthday. 
Don't  tell  me,  just  close  your  eyes  and  think 
about  that  nice  day.     Okay,  how  do  you  feel? 
Happy?    Keep  that  happy  feeling?    Try  to  look 
inside  your  body  and  tell  me  how  your  body  is 
feeling. 
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Responses  given  to  these  questions  have  been, 
"I  see  a  light.     I  feel  tingly  in  my  stomach. 
I  feel  warm  in  my  chest.     I  feel  the  muscles 
pulling  on  my  face  to  make  a  smile."  These 
are  examples  of  comments  you  are  trying  to  so- 
licit.    At  appropriate  intervals,  the  leader 
can  assure  the  students  that  they  can  relate 
to  the  inner  body  language  of  another  playmate. 
Continue  the  activity  by  discussing  different 
emotions . 

Example:     Proud.     You  feel  good  because  you 
did  something  nice  for  someone  else.  Another 
example  would  be  anger. 

When  the  students  have  some  skills  in  being 
able  to  express  their  body  language  and  are 
able  to  receive  and  identify  in  others  their 
similarity  in  feelings,  a  goal  would  be  to 
have  one  activity  focus  in  on  "how  I  feel  when 
I  am  called  a  name."     One  beautiful  example  of 
the  response  to  this  activity  was  a  third  grade 
boy's  remark,   "The  tears  are  not  rolling  down 
my  eyes,  but  they  start  at  the  throat  and  roll 
down  the  inside  of  my  body."  Each  person  in 
that  classroom,  including  the  leader,  was  able 
to  identify  with  that  feeling. 
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Assignment; 


Objective ; 


Procedures ; 


Ditto  sheet  on  feeling  words.     Find  the  hid- 
den feelings  in  the  maze   (20  are  named) . 

Activity  13a.     Feeling  Game 
To  be  aware  of  and  respect  the  fact  that  every- 
one has  feelings.     To  help  children  avoid  words 
and  acts  that  could  hurt  someone. 
Start  the  discussion  by  relating  an  incident 
where  someone's  feelings  were  hurt  because  of 
something  said.     Ask  students,  "Can  you  tell 
me  what  feelings  are?    Can  you  name  some  feel- 
ings?"    As  they  name  them,  write  them  down  on 
strips  of  paper,  e.g.,  happy,  sad,  scared, 
proud,  mad.     "How  can  you  tell  by  looking  at 
a  person  how  they  feel?"  Discuss. 


Leader  will  say,   "I've  written  all  the  differ- 
ent feelings  you've  mentioned  on  these  strips. 
Now  I'll  fold  them  and  put  them  into  this  can. 
Let's  do  some  acting.     As  the  can  is  passed 
around,  take  out  a  strip,   look  at  the  feeling 
written  on  it  and  without  a  sound  or  a  word, 
act  it  out.     The  rest  of  us  will  try  to  iden- 
tify the  feeling."     If  the  student  does  not  want 
to  act  out  a  certain  feeling,  he  or  she  can  re- 
turn it  to  the  can  and  take  out  another  one. 
Let  everyone  have  a  turn.     "We  were  able  to 
identify  these  feelings  because  they  showed  on 
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the  outside.     Are  there  times  when  we  feel 
something  inside  us  but  it  does  not  show  on 
the  outside?" 

Activity  13b.     Hurt  Boy 
Objective:        To  help  children  recognize  that  name-calling 
is  detrimental. 

Procedures:      Leader  says,  "A  small  group  of  boys  and  girls 
are  walking  to  school  and  along  the  way  they 
see  a  little  boy  who  is  crying  because  his  leg 
is  bleeding  as  a  result  of  a  bad  cut.     I  don't 
think  anyone  here,  in  fact  I  know  that  no  one 
here,  would  go  up  to  that  boy  and  kick  him. 
Of  course  not.     What  might  you  do?"  Encourage 
responses. 

Leader  continues,  "Let's  say  that  instead  of  a 
cut  leg,  our  little  boy  had  been  called  a  name. 
If  we  had  a  way  to  measure  his  hurt  feelings, 
we  would  probably  find  out  he  was  as  hurt  in- 
side from  being  called  a  name  as  from  his  hurt 
leg.     But,  because  he  doesn't  cry  on  the  out- 
side, we  don't  realize  how  badly  he  is  hurting 
on  the  inside.     When  people  tell  you  name-call- 
ing is  bad,  do  we  understand  now  why  it  is  bad? 
Each  of  us  must  help  ourselves  and  each  other 
not  to  call  names  because  we  really  care  about 
people."     Leader  should  stress  not  to  mention 
bad  names.     "We  all  know  what  they  are  and  we 
don't  want  to  hear  them." 
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Students  could  make  conunitments  to  actively 
prevent  name-calling  for  a  one-week  period. 
Continue  discussion.     "I  know  each  of  you 
well.     Each  of  you  is  beautiful  inside  where 
it  counts.     You  are  too  beautiful  to  deliber- 
ately hurt  someone  else.     Name-calling  hurts 
people.     Name-calling  hurts  the  person  who  is 
called  a  name.     Name-calling  also  hurts  the  • 
one  who  does  the  calling  because  that  person 
is  losing  a  little  of  the  beauty  inside  him- 
self or  herself." 
Activity  14.     Handling  Angry  Feelings 

Objective ;        To  encourage  students  to  think  of  alternative 
ways  to  handle  angry  feelings  and  to  assure 
students  that  it  is  okay  to  feel  and  express 
anger  but  it  is  the  way  we  deal  with  our  anger 
that  is  important. 

Procedures ;      Ask  the  students  to  think  of  and  share  with 

others  times  when  they  have  felt  angry.  Angry 
feelings  can  be  dealt  with  at  times  by  physical 
activities  such  as  running  around  the  block, 
hitting  a  pillow,  etc.     Sometimes  we  may  not 
want  to  or  feel  like  doing  these  activities. 
Discuss  ways  that  we  can  get  rid  of  our  anger 
without  hurting  others.     Zero  in  on  what  you're 
really  angry  about  and  find  strategies  to  help 
students  overcome  the  burden  of  anger.  Leader 
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Anticipated 
Outcome : 


Objective; 


Prodedures : 


can  acknowledge  the  fact  that  physical  vio- 
lence is  also  one  way  students  deal  with  anger 
but  that  students  must  be  prepared  to  accept 
the  consequences.     Other  suggested  ways  to 
handle  anger:     have  students  write  out  griev- 
ances, count  niimbers  until  you're  tired,  find 
a  place  to  scream  (if  possible) ,  role-play 
(growl  like  a  bear,  roar  like  a  lion,  etc.).. 

Students  will  learn  alternative  ways  to  deal 
with  anger  and  will  realize  that  it  is  okay 
to  have  feelings  of  anger  but  that  it  is  im- 
portant to  learn  to  deal  with  our  feelings. 

Activity  15.     Trust  Walk 
To  have  students  participate  in  an  activity 
involving  trust. 

Tell  the  students  that  you  would  like  them  to 
take  part  in  an  experiment.     Instruct  them  to 
pair  off.     Number  one  of  the  pair  is  blind- 
folded and  cannot  talk.     The  partner  is  to  lead 
the  sightless  "mute"  person  around  the  room 
through  obstacles,  touching  and  feeling  objects, 
climbing,  sitting,  etc.     Number  one  is  led 
safely  around  the  room  by  the  partner.  After 
two  minutes,  have  students  reverse  roles. 
This  may  be  an  outside  activity. 


Song:     Rainbow  Song. 


Rainbow  Song 


Chorus : 


Verse  One: 


Verse  Two : 


Verse  Three: 


Objective : 


Procedures : 


by  Patti  Shimomura 
and  Janet  Shibuya 

Respect  each  other,  stand  tall  and  proud 

in  everything  you  do. 
By  learning  of  our  differences, 

we  can  grow  from  others  too. 

Our  rainbow  has  a  place  for  everyone 

of  you  and  me. 
Red,  yellow,  black,  white  and  brown, 

all  beautiful  and  free. 

Although  we  share  a  commonness, 

there  are  differences  you  can  see. 

All  of  us  are  unique, 

and  living  in  harmony. 

Through  understanding  there  is  peace, 

through  peace  there's  harmony. 
Through  harmony  there  is  love, 

the  love  that ' s  meant  to  be . 

Activity  16.  Review 
To  have  the  students  briefly  recall  the  vari- 
ous activities  and  the  purposes  of  each.  To 
bring  closure. 

Summarize  activities  and  review  applications  to 
daily  lives.     Sing  Rainbow  Song. 
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